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MARY POPPINS 
IN THE PARK 
by P. L. TRAVERS 


Neat and prim, wearing a new hat trimmed with 
a crimson tulip, the incomparable Mary Poppins 
is here once more! Ordinary events become ex- 
traordinary occurrences when that world-famous 
nursemaid leads the Banks children into a new 


series of magical adventures. With delightful line 
drawings by Mary SHEPARD. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


NEW WORLD 
FOR NELLIE 


Written and illustrated in color 


by ROWLAND EMETT 


“An English alchemist, Rowland Emett, who, 
working with spider webs and crochet needies, has 
fashioned a book of pure gold . full of tasseled 
chuckles .. . The artist tells an unusual story with 
extraordinary skill.” 

—Wa tt Ke ty (Pogo’s progenitor), 

N. Y. Times Book Review 

“He is the creator of Nellie, the looniest little loco- 
motive that ever puffed its way through never- 
never land.” — Saturday Review Syndicate 
Ages 5 up. $2.00 


BRIGHT DAYS 


Written and illustrated 


by MADYE LEE CHASTAIN 


author of Steamboat South 


Marcy’s year in sixth grade was almost ruined by 
pretty, spoiled Gwynn who wanted to be leader in 
everything, but Marcy’s own integrity and her new 
friends the Fripseys turned it into “the best year 
yet.” “Refreshingly unconventional . . . The au- 
thor, knowledgeable in the ways of girls, draws 
them in pictures as well as in words and touches 
with humor even the intense moments of Bright 
Days.” —N. Y. Times Book Review 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 
At all bookstores 
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The quality of wholeness 


jen sometimes point out'that we Americans are 
people of extremes. We are, they say, ninety-nine per cent for or 
against this or that idea, plan or viewpoint. 

In some of our early struggles to understand ourselves and 
our children, when environment versus heredity was an issue, 
the possibility of some balance between heredity and environ- 
ment was uncongenial to many of us. Later, when we began to 
have assumptions about the IQ, or even about the unconscious, 
some of us tried to blot out the conscious and our own values 
of intelligence. Still later, when we became busy trying to com- 
prehend the “whole child,” we almost forgot that a whole has 
parts. 

Perhaps now we are in a happy midway state in the swing be- 
tween an either-or preoccupation. 

Actually, it is not to concepts of the whole child or to lists of 
his needs, nor to his full personality expression that we respond 
in living and working with the young. We respond to the end- 
less flow of specific situations at hand. 

The family supper tales at which we laugh or frown, the 
references to school to which we give full or glancing attention, 
the tones of voice which we call nice or nagging, these are the 
partial expressions of the wholeness of living on which our re- 
lationships are built. It is through a myriad of fast-moving im- 
mediate situations that the parts take on the quality of whole- 
ness. 

As the articles in this issue suggest, even if we concur that we 
Americans are inclined to make extreme choices, perhaps we 
do not have to do so all of the time. For it seems possible to be 
intrigued by the components which add up to the growth and 
development of our youngsters’ personalities through under- 
standing such specific issues as tests, report cards, substitute 
mothers and even our daughters’ relationships with their 
fathers! 


EizaBETH Hea.y Ross 
Deputy Chief, United States Children’s Bureau 











Psychological tests — 





What can they tell us about our children? 


No tests, or combination of tests, can give 
us the whole picture. Skilfully applied, 
they can help us to plan wisely 


2 es flash of lightning in the night sky shane 
momentarily on the ape-like face of the man 
as he stood at the mouth of his cave in the 
rocks. He raised his rough-hewn club from his 
shoulder and struck out at the next bolt of 
lightning. He grunted and cursed in the lan- 
guage of pre-historic man, for he could not 
beat down the lightning, silence the thunder 
or halt the rain. 

“Why?” he wondered. “What is this terrible 
thing that is happening?” 

He was puzzled and angered for he could 
not understand what was happening. The laws 
of nature were unknown to pre-historic man. 
The world was an enigma, strange and unpre- 
dictable. Without understanding there could 
be no planning, no control; nothing but threat 
and fear. 


Laws of behavior 


We who are parents frequently find our- 
selves in the predicament of the pre-historic 
man: we are puzzled and bewildered by the 
behavior of our children and sometimes an- 
noyed by it. Threatened and fearful, we too 
strike out in fury at phenomena that are im- 
pregnable to blows or curses. We, too, do not 
know how to deal effectively with behavior 
that we do not understand. 

See this mother who stands talking to sev 
eral other women. She seems to be attending 
completely to the conversation, but really her 
thoughts shift to her five-year-old daughter 
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By Milton Schwebel 


who stands by her side while the other chil- 
dren chase and romp in play. “Why doesn’t 
she join the other children?” she wonders as 
she has done so often in recent months. “Why 
is she so stubborn?” she asks herself as she 
bends to the girl’s ear and says, “Go on, Mary, 
play with the other children. Go on, now! 
Don’t pester your mother. Can’t you be like 
the other children?” 

Mary’s mother was no more effective than 
pre-historic man. She meant well, but her 
words in the ears of a child who did not feel 
secure enough to leave her mother’s side only 
tended to confirm the child’s insecurity. For 
when mother said, “Don’t pester your moth- 
er,” this Mary interpreted it to mean what she 
had feared, namely, that her mother did not 
like her. And when. her mother said, “Can’t 
you be like the other children?” Mary was 
sure of her mother’s dissatisfaction with her 
and preference for others. 

Mary’s mother was ineffective because she 
did not understand Mary. Fortunately for 
Mary, her mother can be helped to under- 
stand. That is the advantage we have over 
pre-historic man. We have developed laws on 
the behavior not only of lightning and rain 
and sun and earth, but also of man himself. 
Young though it is, the science of human be- 
havior has already contributed much that en- 
ables us to understand and, within limitations, 
to predict and control the behavior of humans. 

For example we can understand why it is 














that Mary feels insecure ; why George has hor- 
rible dreams; and why Jimmy is failing, al- 
though he has high intelligence. We can 
roughly determine the extent of Louise’s scho- 
lastic ability, and the degree to which Billy 
has the “stuff” to be a successful mechanic. 

Increasingly as we come to understand how 
we complicated humans behave, we can deal 
more intelligently with ourselves. As we 
push back the boundaries of ignorance, the 
“strange,” “irrational,” “crazy” deeds and 
words of our children become more meaning- 
ful. When we understand, we can act. This is 
as true with an auto that is “acting up” as 
with a child in the same condition. Also a hus- 
band or wife! 


Applying the laws 

It is one thing to have general laws of be- 
havior and another to know which law applics 
in a‘particular.case. More specifically it is one 
thing to know that it is important for the hu- 
man being to feel wanted and secure and it 
is another to discover whether Mary’s malad- 
justment is due to a feeling of being unwanted. 
Psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers 
have devised various techniques to understand 
Mary’s problems. One—but only one—of these 
is the psychological test. 

Thus, the psychological test is an instru- 
ment—but only one—devised to help under- 
stand the behavior of one individual in terms 
of the laws of human behavior. It is designed, 
for example, to suggest to us whether Johnny 
has the substantial intelligence that has been 
found to be related to success in medical 
school; whether Jane has the sense of pitch 
characteristic of successful music students and 
of musicians; whether Jimmy has the spatial 
judgment associated with success in engineer- 
ing and mechanics. Psychology has established 
the relationship between intelligence and scho- 
lastic success, sense of pitch and music ability, 
spatial judgment and engineering. The tests 
—and other psychological instruments—help 
determine. whether Johnny, Jane and Jimmy 
have enough of these respective aptitudes. 
They also evaluate interests, personality traits, 
academic skills, such as reading, and other 
aspects of behavior. 


The limitations of tests 

Several points need to be emphasized in any 
discussion of the psychological test. (1) No- 
tice in the paragraph above that the psycho- 
logical test only “suggests” something about a 
person. There is no test, nor combination of 
tests, on the market that can tell you that your 
son or daughter will or will not succeed in 
high school or college, can or cannot succeed 
as “butcher, baker or candlestickmaker;” is 
destined or not to happy childhood, adoles- 
cence or adulthood, to successful marriage or 
parenthood. The psychologist or counselor 
who has studied the data on your child can 
help in wise planning, can help in wise deci- 
sion making, but he does not have as much 
confidence in the infallibility of his instru- 
ments as the palmist or the crystal-ball gazer. 

(2) It becomes obvious then that as an in- 
strument the test is no better than the person 
who utilizes it. The X-ray plate and test pro- 
file are equally worthless in the hands of the 
amateur. Even worse than the well-inten- 
tioned amateurs are the charlatans who are 
mulcting the American people by “testing” 
and “therapy” that are no more effective than 
crystal-ball gazing, but more harmful because 
they are taken seriously. Professional organi- 
zations like the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association are seeking to protect the public 
by establishing high ethical standards and by 
listing organizations that have sought and re- 
ceived approval as offering professionally rep- 
utable services. 

(3) We humans cannot really be sliced up 
into hunks of intelligence, mechanical apti- 
tude, interests, achievement, personality, etc. 
We are all one. Yet, with the limitations of 
our present knowledge, many of our laws (and 
our tests) apply to only one aspect of behavior. 
For example, we know that “this thing we call 
intelligence” is related to academic success. 
Yet the records of many colleges, perhaps 
every college, will reveal that some very bright 
students fail and some very mediocre students 
succeed. Some other factors besides intelli- 
gence are at work: the interests, the ambitions, 
the basic skills learned in earlier grades, the 
ability to organize one’s life. Unfortunately, 
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we cannot prepare a recipe that says so many 


cups of intelligence and interest, and so many 
tablespoons of ambition, so many teaspoons of 
aggressive behavior, so many dashes of being- 
able-to-work-with-others. This underlines the 
importance of having well-trained persons use 
the tests. 

(4) We are ignorant not only of the proper 
combination of characteristics for success in 
school, college, marriage and general] adjust- 
ment, but also we do not know the minimum 
amount of each characteristic that is neces- 
sary. For example, we cannot say that a per- 
son needs at least such-and-such an IQ to be 
a teacher. The range of IQ among teachers is 
very great. A study of the intelligence of sol- 
diers in World War II, classified according to 
civilian occupation, was revealing. In this 
study by Dr. Naomi Stewart, teachers ranked 
eleventh on the Army General Classification 
Test (an intelligence test) out of 227 occu- 
pational groups. Lumberjacks ranked 227th. 
Yet ten percent of the lumberjacks had higher 
scores than twenty-five percent of the teach- 
ers! This may help you understand why a 
counselor will say: “But I cannot tell you 
with certainty that your son will or will not 
succeed in becoming a teacher.” 

(5) Again like the X-ray plate the test helps 
us understand an individual but it does not 
change him. Tests are not equivalent to coun- 
seling or therapy although they are used by 
counselors and therapists. We will know Mary 
through the tests and the other instruments, 
but we will not change Mary by means of the 
tests. The diagnosis based on the data from 
the various psychological instruments (includ- 
ing tests) will then suggest the type of treat- 
ment or the kind of action. 


How the tests are used 


A brief case will illustrate the use of a va- 
riety of psychological tests. 

Jimmy was doing poorly in fourth grade. 
He was having difficulty with all of his sub- 
jects and was annoyingly aggressive in class. 
His mother asked Miss Jones, the teacher, for 

_help, explaining that she had tried to tutor 
him but that she had become exasperated with 
her son’s seeming indifference. 
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Miss Jones discussed this with Dr. Smith, 
the school psychologist. They examined Jim- 
my’s school record and found that he had 
barely passed each year. They checked his per- 
formance on the achievement tests he had tak- 
en, to see if his teachers had over or under- 
rated him in the grades they gave him. These 
are tests prepared not by teachers but by test 
specialists who have experimented with them 
and found them to be good instruments for 
the appraisal of past learning. Miss Jones and 
Dr. Smith found that Jimmy’s achievement 
had been as poor on these tests as on the 
teacher-prepared exams on which his grades 
were based. 

Then they turned to Jimmy’s performance 
on two intelligence tests, one taken in second 
grade and one early in fourth grade. They did 
this to ascertain whether his poor achievement 
actually reflected very limited mental capa- 
city. They found that his IQ on both tests was 
“borderline.” But Dr. Smith pointed out that 
the boy’s performance on non-verbal items 
such as picture items was superior to that on 
questions that required reading. “It may be,” 
he said to Miss Jones, “that Jimmy’s poor 
performance on the intelligence tests and in 
school is due to poor reading ability. After all, 
if he can’t read the questions he can’t answer 
them. I couldn’t do very well on an intelli- 
gence test written in Greek!” 

Dr. Smith administered a diagnostic read- 
ing test to Jimmy to determine his speed and 
comprehension of reading. Sure enough, Jim- 
my, now in fourth grade, was reading at the 
second grade level. “Poor boy,” Miss Jones 
said, “trying to do history and geography and 
all our other work with the speed and under- 
standing of a second grade reader.” 

Dr. Smith then administered the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, an individual 
intelligence test. This, and several other tests, 
including the famous Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale, are given to one person at a time. The 
psychologist has the opportunity to make care- 
ful observation of the child’s reaction during 
the hour or so they spend together. These are 
among the best instruments of the psycholo- 
gist. The skilled psychologist learns much of 
the emotional make-up of the individual from 
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such a test. Dr. Smith found that Jimmy had 
normal intelligence and was potentially capa- 
ble of going through grade school and high 
school and perhaps beyond. He recognized 
again that the boy was handicapped when he 
had to deal with verbal material. He noted 
the boy’s tenseness and difficulty at concen- 
trating, and his dislike for school. He ex- 
plained to Miss Jones: “We would react the 
same way if every day we had to go to a place 
where we were reminded that we were fail- 
ures. No wonder he dislikes school.” 

Miss Jones said she felt guilty for not hav- 
ing sensed all this before. The psychologist re- 
minded her that there were no supermen, that 
she had forty children in a school on split- 
session. He reminded her too that prior to the 
current year teachers had been urged to at- 
tend only to the three R’s. “I see, though,” 
Miss Jones said, “that there were many clues 
pointing to his difficulty, and that if I had 
recognized them we might have discovered 
his trouble even without the tests.” Smith an- 
swered, “Yes, but the tests tend to confirm the 
clues. They give added weight to the rest of 
the data.” 

Before arranging a conference with Jim- 
my’s mother, Dr. Smith decided to learn more 
abeut the boy’s feelings toward school, his 
family and people in general. But Jimmy was 
still hesitant to talk with someone whom he 
called a “teacher.” Dr. Smith decided to use 
a projective test. These have received much 
publicity in the recent years, especially the 
Rorschach or ink-blot test. There are no right 
or wrong answers to such tests. On the Ror- 
schach, for example, the subject “projects” 
on the ink-blot what is inside him. On the 
same ink-blot one person may see evil, gloomy, 
depressing scenes, while another person sees 
bright, cheerful scenes. Each is throwing on 
to the ink-blot his own feelings. Dr. Smith 
used the Picture-Frustration Test. He found 
that Jimmy responded normally to frustra- 
tions caused by other children, but that he 
seemed to be hostile to adults, many of whom 
he called teacher or mother. 

A program was planned for Jimmy. He was 
given help to bring his reading and other skills 
to fourth grade level. Miss Jones helped him 
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feel wanted and successful at every opportun- 
ity, while still expecting cooperation from him 
in the class. She learned about his interests 
and gave him opportunity to exploit them in 
school. With Dr. Smith’s aid she used socto- 
metric devices whereby she learned the feel- 
ings each child had for every other child in 
class. For example, each child answered con- 
fidentially such questions as the following: 
Which three pupils would you like to sit near? 
Would you like to have as your friends? Work 
with on committees? etc. Miss Jones organ- 
ized the seating plan and the committee work 
in such a way that Jimmy was enabled to be 
with children whom he liked and who liked 
him in return. Some months later she told 
Dr. Smith that she owed much to Jimmy, “for 
I’ve become a better teacher as a result.” 

Jimmy’s mother, in conference with Dr. 
Smith, came to understand that she had been 
pressing him so hard at home, expecting such 
high performance in school that she had sent 
him to school from the beginning in an emo- 
tional state that had handicapped him for 
learning. Jimmy, she saw now, felt that his 
parents’ love for him hinged on his success in 
school. She recalled a period in her courtship 
days when she feared she would lose her man, 
when she was tense and worried all the time, 
and she wondered if Jimmy was tormented 
now as she had been. As she talked she was 
able to understand what had happened, espe- 
cially as Dr. Smith helped her rid herself of 
feelings of guilt. 


No final answers 


When Jimmy’s mother came to school for 
her conference with Dr. Smith she asked him, 
“What did the tests say we should do with 
Jimmy?” Dr. Smith found it easy to explain 
that test results give no final, conclusive an- 
swers and that they must be interpreted as 
part of the data. But it was not so easy to ex- 
plain to her that Jimmy was not the only per- 
son who needed help. He knew, in fact, that 
this cannot be “explained” to a person; the 
parent must see it for herself as she discusses 
her relationship with her child; she must see 
it, feel it, believe it, accept it. It is good for 

Continued on page 24 
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On the success of her relationship with 
her father, may depend much 
of the daughter's future happiness 





By Frank F. Tallman 


Fathers and daughters 


dhe article is for fathers, on behalf of their 
daughters. But first a few words about fami- 
lies, for of course it is impossible for a father to 
develop a healthy and satisfactory relationship 
with his daughter alone. It must be done with 
all the family. Therefore, we will begin with 
certain family attitudes that help the members 
to enjoy each other, and children to grow as 
healthy and useful personalities. 

We will start with the father himself. We 
can assume that his concern is to be a good 
provider, but the money he brings into the 
home is really much less important than what 
he adds to the life of the family—not as a 
checkbook but as a person. He must often be 
there to enjoy and participate in the activities 
of his children. He has to realize that all his 
family like him for himself and that they learn 
about life and about growing up by being with 
him, not just by using the money that he 
makes. 

There are other important attitudes that 
need to be considered. The father must realize 
that although he thinks of himself as the head 
of the household, nevertheless he does not own 
his children. They own themselves. They have 
the right to their own destiny. They have the 
right to be individuals, just as he does. This 
right to be individuals includes the right to 
have their own likes and dislikes, the right to 
their own opinions, the right to their own 
friendships. Children also have the right to 
learn self-discipline rather than to submit to 


The material on which this article is based was originally pre- 
sented as a radio script over station WOSU in Columbus, Ohio. 
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the crushing effects of authoritarian control. 

Remember, too, that they have a right to 
differ in personality from each other as well as 
from the parents. Nor should a parent try to 
force a child into a particular pattern or voca- 
tion just because he himself was frustrated in 
that direction. It is dangerous to assume, also, 
that we can make the child “take after” her 
grandmother or that we can make the daugh- 
ter into the image of her mother, or that we 
can develop her, by our will power, so that 
she will be free from all the characteristics of 
relatives whom we dislike. We can help, but 
not force, her to avoid difficulties. 

In considering the adolescent daughter and 
her dad, we must keep in mind, too, that the 
father is only one member of the family and 
that family adjustment depends upon his rela- 
tionship to all, particularly his wife. It is a 
truism that adults’ attitudes to their own fami- 
lies are cast very much in the mold of their 
childhood family experiences. Many unhappy 
marriages, many divorces, many adult mal- 
adjustments are due in part to a carry-over 
from the past of unfortunate family relation- 
ships. 

One of the problems of adjustment that the 
young adolescent girl has to make for her fu- 
ture happiness is both difficult and basic. She 
begins by being very attached to and depend- 
ent upon her mother. If she is going to be truly 
adult, she has to free herself from this depend- 
ence so that eventually she can become at- 
tached to a man—her husband. In making 
this adjustment, she becomes acquainted with 
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the first man in her life, namely, her father; 
and on the basis of this relationship she begins 
to create her attitudes to all men. If it is a suc- 
cessful one, the girl will be able later on to ac- 
cept her own man—not as a father, it is true, 
but as a mate and a full partner. This seems 
like a simple, almost inevitable step in normal 
growth, but there are several situations of 
great importance to fathers and daughters 
which sometimes make the transition difficult 
or even impossible. 


Absentee fathers 


There are absentee fathers who do not par- 
ticipate in the everyday doings of their chil- 
dren’s lives. Participation, by the way, does not 
mean constant attention, but it does mean 
sympathetic understanding and being able oc- 
casionally to feel as a child. It is a very inse- 
cure and immature person who does not dare 
slide down the ladder to adolescence for fear 
he will not be able to climb up again, and who 
therefore always feels the need to be dignified 
and austere. It is very difficult for a girl to de- 
tach herself from dependence upon her mother 
and to get acquainted with and used to a man, 
if the man of the house is away all the time, 
or if he is there in name but not in spirit. If 
she has no chance to learn how to give and 
take with him, or how to be angry with him 
and yet love him and understand him, it is 
obvious that her particular dad does not mer- 
it the title, and that she will be handicapped 
in her relations with other men. 


The dictatorial dad 


Then there is another kind of father who 
is really too much in evidence. He is the father 
who is authoritarian and knows the answers to 
all problems, or at least says he does. He must 
be obeyed, must do all the thinking and make 
all the decisions for everyone in the family. 
Such a person obviously does not make a very 
good parent for a growing girl. His is too for- 
bidding a pattern, and his behavior discour- 
ages and embitters the child. His daughter 
may respect him, but there is a big difference 
between a feeling of respect and a feeling of 
love. Thus the daughter with an inflexible 
dad may think of other men in terms of 





whether she respects or dislikes them; but she 
will not be inclined to think of them as under- 
standing and lovable. She may feel that she 
would rather manage alone than take a chance 
on a boss who is hard to work for and doesn’t 


pay wages. 


Emotional chains 


Now let us look at the opposite problem— 
that of the daughter who is called upon to ab- 
sorb all the affection and companionship that 
really belongs to her mother. The father- 
mother relationship is first and primary, and 
a girl should not be put in the position of 
being more important to her father than his 
wife is. If this situation exists, a firm wall will 
be built between mother and daughter and 
later the girl may well be hostile to her father 
on two counts: one, because of what the at- 
tachment has done to warp her outlook, and 
two, because of the consequent bitterness be- 
tween herself and her mother. If she is bound 
by these powerful and unhealthy emotional 
chains to her father, she will not feel free to 
date ; thus she will not have an opportunity to 
choose and to be chosen. In leaving her father’s 
side for social opportunities she will feel that 
she is abandoning him and letting him down. 
So it is important that a father does not have 
such a close relationship with his daughter 
that no matter how she struggles or how old 
she gets, she cannot bring herself to leave him. 

Let us consider some examples of these vari- 
ous problems. First, the absentee father. Mary 
is a young woman having difficulty in under- 
standing her husband. She said, “I can hardly 
tell you about my father. He was never around 
much. I have no particular feeling about him, 
or for him. Yes, he provided well for us but it 
was with money, not love. We had lots of play- 
things and lots of clothes when we were older 
and a nice house. Why did I get married? 
Well, all my friends were, and so I thought 
that I must get married too. And now that I 
am, I can’t understand my husband. I suppose 
that I am going to have to learn about men 
right from the beginning.” 

Then there is the case of a dictatorial father: 
Mrs. B. is unhappy and is thinking of divorce. 
She said, “Why am I this way? I have every- 
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thing a woman could want—a nice home and 
a husband who’s very successful in his work. 
But I can’t get along with him. I feel as 
though nothing I do is right—as if I were out 
of step all the time, and on trial. I’m angry 
with him when there seems to be no logical 
reason. He’s kind to me, but I still resent him 
—in fact, I seem to resent him when he is kind 
about as much as I do when he is cross. Well, 
now that I think of it, I guess I feel about him 
the way I did about my father. Dad always 
had the answers! I feel sometimes as if my hus- 
band were the same way, although it isn’t 
really anything he does—there’s just some- 
thing inside me that makes me rebellious and 
unhappy.” 

Thirdly we have an instance of a girl who 
could not leave her father’s side. Miss S. is 
an intelligent, attractive girl of thirty. She has 
been engaged three times, but each time just 
before the wedding she became depressed and 
ended up by calling it off. She thought she 
loved each one, but somehow as the wedding 
day approached each time she became less and 
less sure of herself and more critical of the 
man. She found that as marriage came nearer, 
and as the day that she must leave her father 
drew closer, her husband-to-be became less 
and less attractive. Here is a girl who has no 
ability whatever to make a family of her own, 
because she didn’t come from a family. She 
.came from a house where the father-mother 
relationship was not good and where dad 
needed his daughter for an emotional outlet. 
She was father-tied. 


A self-audit for fathers 


Every father knows naturally whether the 
relationship between himself and his daughter 
is happy and relaxed, and if such is the case 
he needs no help in enjoying such a state of 
affairs. But it is worthwhile to say something 
about what to do when the father-daughter 
relationship is sick. Some situations may be so 
complicated that professional advice is needed 
to help untangle them. But often if a father 
takes time off to think a little, he will be able 
to decide at least what the superficial cause of 
the tension seems to be, and having figured 
this out he should subject himself to an audit. 
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“Am I fair? Do I expect my daughter to do as 
I say but not as I do? Do I trust her, or do I 
cause her to live in a fog of continuous dis- 
trust? Are my rules and regulations designed 
to make me feel secure or do they actually fit 
the needs of my daughter in her efforts to ar- 
rive at maturity?” He also can properly raise 
this question with himself, “Am I too indul- 
gent? Am I so indulgent that my daughter 
will get a rude shock when she finds that the 
world and her future employers expect rea- 
sonable obedience, adequate service, and no 
petulance?” Or he might ask, “Am I expect- 
ing my daughter to be perfect? Is my image of 
what she should be out of this world? Will I 
break her by expecting the impossible ?” 


W hat comes naturally 


Now a word of caution. Perhaps some of 
our readers have been trying to catalog them- 
selves and have already begun to be concerned 
about their role with the daughter of the 
household. When all is said and done, the best 
way for daughters and fathers is to be them- 
selves and get along in the ways that come nat- 
urally to them. It is important that both father 
and daughter realize that each is entitled to 
“blow a gasket” once in a while and still be in 
good standing with each other. Difficulties are 
much more likely to arise if tensions pile up, 
either because the daughter does not dare to 
express disagreement or because dad doesn’t 
have the courage to say what is on his mind at 
the appropriate time. Young people need free- 
dom to grow and to become independent. But 
they also welcome a certain amount of regu- 
lation and feel lost and insecure if they are 
given their way without any checks. They like 
freedom, but are unhappy if allowed license. 

Fathers must try to blend the old with the 
new, so that they can use both the valuable ex- 
perience of the past and some of the new 
things we are finding out today about young 
people’s behavior. Thus they will be protected 
from making arbitrary and moss-covered rules 
that were considered all-sufficient in the gas- 
light era, but which just won’t work today: 
and will be better able to build a relationship 
that is rewarding both for themselves and their 
daughters. 
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By Sara Dubo 


What kind of a person can act as a 


Substitute for the mother? 


i problem of part-time mother substitutes 
is not new in America. But today, as increas- 
ing numbers of women work outside the home, 
the issue takes on a new urgency. Through 
their inclusion in the business and professional 
world, women have gained a new status and a 
new integration, but along with these advances 
have come some special problems. Thousands 
of women today are wondering how they can 
work and still provide the best possible condi- 
tions for their children. In’ many cases, there 
is no choice as to whether they work or not; 
economic necessity determines the answer. 

The key to the solution lies in the availa- 
bility of adequate mother substitutes to take 
over when mother is away; and from the many 
questions raised by mothers’ groups, we can 
conclude that in the eyes of mothers this gen- 
eral problem is by no means solved. Thus we 
hear raised repeatedly such questions as: What 
is the earliest age at which a child can be left 
in someone else’s daily part-time care? Is it 
best for my child to be at home or is group 
care preferable? What qualifications should 
the part-time substitute mother bring to her 
job? How can I be sure that a double standard 
will be avoided for my child? These preoccu- 
pations are valid and important, demanding 
more research, although our present knowl- 
edge should allow fairly definitive answers. 

In considering mother substitutes, as with 
so many other mental hygiene issues, general- 


The sitter's qualifications, the 
child's age, need consideration. But always, 


the mother must be the stable force 


izing may be misleading and it is important to 
evaluate each situation in terms of the total 
picture. The experience with a substitute mo- 
ther will, of course, have very different mean- 
ing for children of different ages; for example 
it will mean one thing to a seven-month-old 
and something very different to a seven-year- 
old. Our planning must take into full account 
these factors. 

It is somewhat difficult to discuss mother 
substitutes for infants because present research 
findings strongly suggest that this is a period 
when the mother should do the job herself. 
It would be most heart-warming if our culture 
facilitated the opportunity for every infant to 
have full-time care by his mother throughout 
his first two years. During this time the child 
establishes his first relationship with the out- 
side world, which is represented largely by the 
mother. Dr. Therese Benedek has pointed out 
how the child gradually attains a feeling of 
confidence in his world as his needs are met 
repetitively by the mother. With this in mind, 
it is evident that one person should mean 
“mother” to the child as his capacity for es- 
tablishing relationships develops. Later, when 


- this relationship is firmly established in his feel- 


ings, he is able to retain memories of it that 
gradually make him ready to accept substi- 
tutes. 

This suggestion that the mother try, to give 
full-time care to her infant in the first two 





years may seem somewhat rigid and demand- 
ing of mothers. But it is likely that, if followed, 
later separations will be more comfortably 
borne by the child and the mother can feel a 
good deal freer in her work. For mothers who 
feel an impatient urgency to get back to ear- 
lier careers, it might be well to recall that 
twenty-four months move along rapidly and 
once past are gone forever. Of course, we do 
not imply that the mother should never leave 
the infant in the first years. Sitters whom the 
mother really trusts can take over for brief 
periods, which may be quite frequent. But it 
would seem that the freer from outside com- 
mitments the mother is at this period, the 
better. 


Too young for the group 


Unfortunately there are situations which 
demand that mothers return to work long 
before the child’s second birthday. Economic 
reality, regardless of the mother’s wishes, may 
force her to go back to work. In these cases, 
it is best to use a substitute in the child’s home 
rather than to provide group placement dur- 
ing these early months. It is also best to have 
the same substitute each day, to avoid changes 
if at all possible, and to find a substitute who 
will give the infant care that is not only re- 
sponsible but warm and friendly as well. The 
mother can hope to arrange her schedule to be 
with the child during some waking hours each 
day and especially to give him some of his 
feedings. Confusion about the “mother per- 
son” in these early months should be avoided 
and this can be done successfully if the substi- 
tute mother is not changed and the mother 
herself spends some part of each day with the 
baby. 

A great deal has been written in recent years 
on the problem of making sure that the infant 
develops a feeling of confidence in his world. 
Less has been written about the mother estab- 
lishing a feeling of confidence in herself, al- 
though there is a growing literature in this re- 
gard. There are many forces and pressures in 
our culture today that tend to impair the mo- 
ther’s feeling of self-confidence and these be- 
gin to operate before the child is born. One 
of the dominant themes of the Midcentury 
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White House Conference was the confusion 
expressed by mothers regarding their role to- 
day. Dr. Benjamin Spock spoke for many 
when he said: “Due respect for a scien:ific 
authority has created anxiety in that it has 
robbed young parents of a natural confidence 
in their ability to take care of their children 
and made them vulnerable to every shift of 
scientific discovery and opinion.” Dr. Leo 
Kanner, concerned about the cultural impacts 
on contemporary motherhood, asserts: “These 
wholesale accusations of villainy and treach- 
ery have tended to make the contemporary 
mother uneasy about her maternal role, have 
driven her to abandon her reliance on her own 
genuineness and naturalness . . . The parent 
of today has become jittery, anxious, guilty 
about herself in her relation to her children.” 
Because the mother is often prone to depres- 
sion following delivery and is biologically re- 
adapting at many levels, her confidence in 
herself can be very readily disturbed in this 
period. Certainly the mother should have help 
in her housework at this time, but the helpers 
must not see themselves as mother substitutes. 
If the mother’s confidence is to be impaired 
by over-zealous assistants, perhaps her own 
mother or a sister, in the long run she may 
be better off alone. At this time the husband 
plays a very special role and must be support- 
ing and encouraging, not as a mother substi- 
tute but as a mother “bolsterer.” In this first 
year the father’s relationship with the mother 
is probably of much greater significance than 
his direct relationship with the infant. After 
years of interest in mothers, belated and wel- 
come consideration is now being given to many 
aspects of the father’s role in American family 
life. One thing is certain: the father is not a 
substitute mother, especially during the child’s 
infancy. 


Establish the schedule 


When the primary relationship has been es- 
tablished, and the mother image internalized, 
the child can move on to new relationships. 
Now the introduction of a mother substitute is 
more feasible. In the interest of continuity for 
the two- or three-year-old child it is probably 
best if arrangements can be made for the mo- 
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ther substitute to care for the child in his own 
home where the surroundings are familiar and 
comforting. 

In the selection of the person who will care 
for the child, the younger the child, the more 
careful one must be. At any age, of course, it 
is essential that the mother have confidence 
in the person she leaves in charge of her child. 
She must feel that she knows the woman, that 
she trusts her in every way and that she can 
relax about the child’s care when she leaves 
home. Further, the mother must participate 
actively in planning for the child’s program 
during her absence. Too often a working mo- 
ther feels left out of this plan and, as a result, 
is anxious and uncertain. Especially in the 
beginning of the substitute’s contact with the 
child, the mother must feel free to establish 
the schedule and to be specific in providing 
instructions. Some substitutes are protective of 
their role and show resentment of such “inter- 
ference” by the mother, but this is a problem, 
with all its complications, that the mother 
must face and deal with. If the substitute 
cannot accept supervision, and cannot rec- 
ognize the final authority of the mother, 
then the total psychological effect may be 
hurtful. Perhaps in place of the term “sub- 
stitute mother” we should speak of “substitute 
for the mother.” The distinction here may 
seem subtle, but I believe it is important. Is 
the part-time worker in the home really a sub- 
stitute mother? In terms of her function as 
she cares for the child she plays the role of 
the mother, but, even to the two-year-old, his 
relationship with his mother is specific and has 
special meaning for him, so that she is clearly 
differentiated from the substitute. It is some- 
times necessary to point this out to mothers as 
we help them plan their child’s progress under 
these circumstances. 

In terms of qualifications of the substitute, 
it is difficult to be specific except on two 
points: 1) her capacity to evoke positive feel- 
ings in the child, who must like her and want 
her with him; 2) her capacity to work with the 
mother under supervision, adapting to the re- 
quirements set by the mother. Maturity and 
flexibility of personality are more important 
than actual age in years. Many mothers ask 
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how closely the substitute’s attitudes and prac- 
tices should parallel their own. While we have 
stressed the importance of the mother playing 
an active role in planning her child’s day, it 
is equally vital that within the set framework 
established, the substitute be allowed to carry 
out the program spontaneously—to be herself. 


Discipline and ethics 


This raises the problem of discipline, ethi- 
cal attitudes and standards. There will, of 
necessity, be rather broad differences in these 
areas between the mother and the substitute. 
One must expect this because the backgrounds 
are never quite the same and often very dif- 
ferent. But are these differences detrimental 
to the child’s growth? We might consider the 
substitute mother’s role as being similar to 
that of a teacher: the teacher, too, serves a 
mother’s functions in many ways—but only to 
a point. And so it is with the substitute mother. 
Provided her basic approach is positive, there 
is room for many minor differences between 
the substitute and the mother in the ways in 
which they handle the child. Experience with 
numerous personalities and divergent attitudes 
helps the child develop the realistic approach 
to life which sooner or later he must attain. 
The important thing to remember is that the 
identification with the parents will be primary 
and will supersede other less meaningful and 
transitory relationships. 


It's not easy to share 


It is not always easy to share our children, 
especially if we feel some guilt about leaving 
them in the care of others, no matter what the 
reason. And the dual relationship may pro- 
duce its special problems. Thus Johnny, aged 
four years, when angry with his mother shouts: 
“Go away, I want Mary.” Or Alice may com- 
plain, when mother makes a request of her: 
“She doesn’t make me do it.” Such situations 
are bound to arise and the child will at times 
use the dual relationship to play one person 
against the other. At such times the mother 
can explain to the child that each person has 
somewhat different ideas about many things 
and perhaps the simplest way to handle Alice’s 

Continued on page 25 
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What should school reports 


tell parents? 


R ummage through a neglected desk drawer, 
or a box of papers long kept in the attic, and 
nine times out of ten you will find an old re- 
port card. If it is your own report from long 
ago, with the signature of the sixth grade tea- 
cher—and your mother’s or father’s counter- 
sign— it will bring memories alive ; some nos- 
talgic, some quite painful. If it is your child’s, 
cherished over a period of years, you may re- 
member the fight caused by Mary’s “C~” in 
History or the pride verging on smugness that 
Ben’s “A” in Algebra and “B” in Physics 
brought to you. The chances are that you will 
not tear it up, but will put it back with the 
things you still want to keep. 


The verdict 


Why was it that these report cards had so 
much meaning for us, when we got them, as 
children; or when, as parents, we poured over 
them with pride and anxiety? Perhaps because 
in both cases we felt, “This is 1T—whether or 
not it corresponds to our private picture of 
ourselves or our youngsters, we must accept it; 
it is the verdict.” 

Interest in report cards has by no means 
abated today. But we have begun to wonder 
how we could ever have thought that all of 
what a child is could be boxed in the confines 
of one letter of the alphabet. New practices in 
our schools are making us realize that a report 
card should be just that—a report, a summary 
of things as they stand, as accurate as possible 
but not pretending to be the last word—not a 
verdict, but an assessment. 

If you ride commuter trains, or attend 
bridge parties or club meetings, you will know 
that arguments about current reporting meth- 
ods are frequent and lively. No school year 
goes by without teachers bringing up the topic, 
too, and trying to evaluate the reporting sys- 
tem in their particular school. The teachers 
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ask themselves, “Are the reports adequate? 
Do they tell the parents what we want to tell 
them? Do they tell the parents what they want 
to know about their children? Are the parents 
satisfied with the reporting, whether it is by 
cards, letters, or personal conferences?” In 
some communities the teachers and parents 
never come together to discuss this subject, 
although it is of such great concern to them 
both. In others, the teachers and parents do 
meet to talk over the methods being used in 
their schools and to seek ways of getting bet- 
ter reports on the pupils’ progress. 


Current practices 


What are some of the current practices in 
reporting, and the reasons for them? In dis- 
cussing the new approaches described here, the 
author of this article is giving only her own 
opinion. And indeed, it would be nearly hope- 
less to attempt a “definitive” article on the 
subject, since school reporting must continue 
to change in response to the ever-increasing 
knowledge about children, about the learning 
process itself. Moreover, the system used in a 
given school depends not only on the teacher’s 
knowledge but on the readiness of the parents 
for certain information and evaluations. Thus 
systems of reporting differ from school to 
school, as well as from year to year. 

Although reporting is not consistent from 
the standpoint of content and method, most 
school reports of today are different from the 
reports of yesteryear. Since child behavior, and 
this includes the learning process also, is better 
understood, it follows that reporting should 
change for the better. But since teachers vary 
in their skill in reporting, and parents in their 
skill in understanding, we will find all shades 


‘of opinion as to the adequacy of the reporting 


being done. 
Continued on page 26 




















What should teachers know 


about themselves? 


: ane years of teaching have made me in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that in the class- 
room it may not be only the pupils who are re- 
acting as children. Very often we, the teach- 
ers, are behaving in response to feeling habits 
acquired when we were very young ourselves 
and which seem to us like something we were 
born with—something that can’t be changed. 
Often, too, the teacher finds herself trying to 
cope with old and uncritically accepted feel- 
ing habits in parents. For both parent and 
teacher, a better understanding of these old 
attitudes, and the various reactions produced 
in us by a challenge to them, would be a great 
help. Through such understanding we might 
achieve a real synthesis in education instead of 
a mere jumble of the old and new, or a rigid 
stand in favor of one or the other. 


New knowledge, new questions 

Here is what happened to a friend of mine 
who had been teaching some five years in a 
small mid-western town. Each summer Miss 
Kraft came East to study at the university. As 
she gained in confidence, she was able to per- 
mit the children in her classes a bit more free- 
dom to move about and work together. But 
out of this new organization there came new 
questions which she was not sure how to an- 
swer. 

For example, if Jane came to her desk and 
asked, “May I send a note to Doris?” Miss 
Kraft would say, “No.” If Dick wanted per- 
mission to draw a picture now that he was 
finished with his spelling, she said, “No.” If at 
library period Donald wanted to look at some 
pictures in a magazine he’d brought to school 
instead of reading a school book, she said, 
“No.” If Donald asked “Why?” her answer 
was something like, “Do as I tell you,” for she 
didn’t really know herself. 

One day after lunch, when the class was 
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By Judith E. Kranes 


scheduled for a quiet reading time, John, a 
rather silent, shy boy asked if he could look 
at some baseball scores in a paper he had in his 
desk. Upon Miss Kraft’s reply, Tom, a bright, 
positive child put up his hand. “It wouldn't 
hurt anybody,” he said. 

“Well, scores don’t belong in school.” 

“Why not?” Tom asked. “It’s reading.” 

Miss Kraft felt her authority being threat- 
ened. Uncertain as she was with this problem, 
she struck back harder than was necessary or 
wise. 

“Not another word, Tom. This is none of 
your business.” 

“There wasn’t a murmur from the rest of 
the children,” she went on, as she related the 
experience, “but I could see on their faces 
that they didn’t agree with me. Today, ten 
years later, 1 know it was their business. Tom 
had more sense at that time than I did. Think 
how important it is to encourage a shy boy 
like John to express his interests, especially 
when they are his own, and to let him satisfy 
them when they don’t hamper the rest of the 
class. Why say ‘no’ to something that gives a 
child pleasure and doesn’t hurt him or anyone 
else?” 

“Just one of those habits?” I asked. 


The no-sayers 


“T think so,” Miss Kraft continued. “I’m 
sure it was the same when you were a child at 
school. We grew up under no-sayers; that is, 
if we dared to ask a question at all. Did it 
make us more obedient than children are to- 
day? On the surface, possibly, but I’m not 
even sure of that. I remember only too clearly 
what happened when our teachers left the 
room when I was a child. We went wild. There 
never was any suggestion that we might be 
able to discipline ourselves.” 

Continued on page 30 
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Science says— 


By David G. French 


Studies of disturbed children throw light on normal behavior 


The heading of this department is not al- 
together appropriate for the article which fol- 
lows. In fact, the main point of Mr. French’s 
discussion of the famous experiment at Pioneer 
House is that science can “say” very little with 
certainty until it has gone through a long peni- 
od of asking and searching. The great effort 
which Redl and Wineman made to set up and 
conduct their research within a sound scien- 
tific framework makes their findings on the be- 
havior of Children Who Hate especially sig- 
nificant. It is, therefore, their method to which 
Mr. French gives special attention. 


Duk are several reasons why readers of 
Cup Srupy will want to become acquainted 
with the story of the Children Who Hate 
which Fritz Redl and David Wineman tell in 
their recent book by that name and in a com- 
panion volume, Controls From Within.* For 
one thing, the books are exciting reading. Pio- 
neer House, from which the material for the 
books was largely drawn, stands as a unique 
venture in living with disturbed children. It 
took ten adults to match the potential for riot 
and mayhem which five pre-adolescent boys 
were able to produce at any time of day or 
night in the old mansion on Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, where the project was located. The 
project lasted eighteen months, and the ac- 
count of that eighteen months’ experience, 
ending in the premature closing of the house, 
is in itself a fascinating story. 

There are more pertinent reasons than en- 

* Children Who Hate and Controls From Within. By Fritz 


Red! and David Wineman. The Free Press, 1951 and 1952. 
$3.50 and $4.50 respectively. 
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tertainment, however, for commending these 
books to CuiLp Strupy readers. First, they rep- 
resent one of the most readable expositions of 
psychoanalytic concepts of personality make- 
up. Readers who may feel they are getting out 
of their depths when behavior is expounded in 
terms of egos and super-egos and ids and their 
various mechanisms, can move through the 
Redl-Wineman. books comfortably. The jar- 
gon of the specialists is brought into the books, 
but only to tie in the colloquial terms for 
which Fritz Redl has come to be well known. 

The most important reason for commend- 
ing these books to CuiLp Stupy readers, how- 
ever, is their significance as research contribu- 
tions to the literature on general child devel- 
opment and personality theory. Yet the au- 
thors themselves, whose standards for scien- 
tific research are high, recognize their work as 
only preliminary to the definitive research 
which remains to be done on the problems of 
the severely disturbed child. 

Although the practical suggestions in the 
book about “tension-decontamination through 
humor,” or “antiseptic bouncing,” are fascin- 
ating, we must leave the reader to discover 
them in the books themselves, for it is the re- 
search aspect of Redl’s and Wineman’s work 
that I wish to stress in this article. 


W hat was Pioneer House? 


As background for understanding the work 
reported in these two books, certain factual 
information is required. Pioneer House is only 
the most recent of Fritz Redl’s ventures into 
round-the-clock treatment programs for dis- 
turbed children. For several summers during 




















the 1940’s he supervised the Detroit Group 
Project Summer Camp, where Detroit agen- 
cies sent their most difficult problem children 
for a camp experience under clinical guid- 
ance. His early experience was in Vienna, 
where as a student in the University of Vienna 
and the Vienna Psychoanalytic Institute he 
was deeply influenced by August Aichorn, 
whose book, Wayward Youth, opened new vis- 
tas on residential treatment programs for dis- 
turbed children. 

David Wineman, co-author of the books, 
has worked closely with Fritz Red] in the vari- 
ous projects he has directed in Michigan and 
served as Executive Director of Pioneer 
House. 

The two present volumes rest, therefore, on 
a much broader base than the eighteen-month 
program of Pioneer House, although the bulk 
of the material used is drawn from this source. 

Initially, six children were admitted to Pio- 
neer House. Only three of these were absorbed 
permanently in the House, the other three 
proving too advanced in their disturbance pat- 
tern for an open institution. Altogether, ten 
children were admitted, of whom five re- 
mained for from fifteen to eighteen months. 
The children were all of normal intelligence, 
free of physical handicap, and came from a 
working class socio-economic background. 
‘ The major criterion of selection was the exis- 
tence of so-called delinquent or pre-delin- 
quent behavior patterns. In the authors’ 
words, children were selected who were op- 
erating on an “expressional level.” “Such 
youngsters seem to externalize all their tension 
into warfare with the outside world, princi- 
pally with the adult as the representative of 
that world.” 

In psychoanalytic terminology, all the chil- 
dren were characterized by severely crippled 
ego-functioning with an amazingly effective 
set of defenses against any adult attempts to 
help them. In more everyday language (which 
the authors prefer) the children all gave the 
impression of being highly impulsive, especi- 
ally along the lines of hatred and destruction, 
and of being totally unable to control their 
behavior. 

Readers may wonder at this point why a 


book concerned with such unfortunate chil- 
dren should be recommended to parents whose 
children, while perhaps baffling and irritating 
at times, are examples of model behavior in 
comparison with the Children Who Hate. 
Perhaps we shall find that the behavior of the 
Children Who Hate is only a tremendously 
magnified version of behavior encountered in 
every child. The breakdown of their controls 
high-lights the function these controls perform 
in bringing about socially acceptable behavior 
in normal children. Time and again light has 
been shed on problems of normal people 
through the study of the abnormal; and Pio- 
neer House afforded an opportunity for re- 
search on the nature of controls such as no 
other type of program could provide. 


Problems of research on delinquency 

Juvenile delinquency has been a rallying 
point around which to mobilize community 
concern ever since the term came into use. It 
has been the subject of innumerable confer- 
ences and books and of a substantial amount 
of research. While we know more today about 
juvenile delinquency than we knew fifty years 
ago when the first juvenile court was estab- 
lished in Chicago, our knowledge is still piti- 
fully inadequate. 

Each year our state and county governments 
pour millions of dollars into training schools, 
probation and parole departments, clinics and 
other services which seek to cope with the 
problem. There is little else to do; little else, 
that is, in terms of the children who are 
brought into court today or tomorrow and 
“disposed of” according to the best lights of a 
judge and his staff. There is much to be done, 
of course, in the way of learning more about 
delinquent children, of why they got that way 
and how they can be helped. While pouring 
our millions into the necessary but quite un- 
satisfactory present programs, we also should 
be pouring tens and hundreds of thousands 
into research that can get us past our primi- 
tive knowledge and practices. This may seem 
obvious, but so far it has largely escaped the 
attention of those who finance our programs 
for delinquent children. 

Actually, of course, when we talk about “ju- 
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venile delinquency” we have not said much, 
and the Redl-Wineman books do not trade on 
this term. “Delinquency” is only the legal de- 
scription of the behavior of a variety of chil- 
dren who for one reason or another break the 
law and get caught. While this is known and 
recognized by all serious students of the prob- 
lem, much research is still directed towards 
“delinquency” as if it were an entity in itself. 


Need for evaluative research 


During the past year I have had occasion 
to review a number of pieces of research which 
were seeking more light on the problem of de- 
linquent behavior. Some of them have been 
analyzed from a new viewpoint which has 
been called “the logic of evaluative research.” 
It is interesting to view the Redl-Wineman 
work within this framework, because to do so 
brings out the significant advance in the ap- 
proach of these men over that found in most 
of the recent studies. 

There are certain essential steps in reason- 
ing which must be observed in any attempt to 
analyze and evaluate a therapeutic activity, 
whether in surgery, psychiatry, or institutional 
work with children: (1) The nature of the 
problem, of the target, has to be defined. (2) 
The end product that is being sought as a re- 
sult of the treatment has to be specified. (3) 
The precise character of the treatment to be 
provided must be outlined. (4) The extent to 
which the goal of treatment has been reached 
must be measured in a reliable and verifiable 
manner. (5) Finally, a causal relationship 
must be established between the treatment 
provided and the outcome which is observed. 

It is precisely these steps which are followed 
in testing a new drug, in the treatment of a 
bodily disorder, before it is placed on the mar- 
ket. Unfortunately, they are not applied in 
most social treatment programs because the 
factors involved are so complex and variable 
and our knowledge of them is so limited as 
compared with our knowledge in the fields of 
medicine and biology. There is no study in 
the field of delinquent behavior which has a 
perfect batting average on all five points. The 
Redl-Wineman work comes closer than any 
study with which I am familiar. 
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The nature of the problem 


First, the authors are clear about the “tar- 
get” they are up against. The target is impul- 
sive, aggressive behavior which erupts at the 
slightest provocation and which is sustained 
even though it does not seem to be related to 
the realities in the situation. One brief excerpt 
from the many entries in the books document- 
ing this problem will make the point clear: 


“One of the most regularly occurring 
frustration during the 
early phase of treatment, would be 
produced when, on our numerous 
station wagon trips, we had to stop 
and wait for traffic signal lights. This 
was intolerable to the children. Even 
though they knew that this delay 
would be automatically terminated 
in thirty to forty-five seconds, though 
they could, so to speak, see it right 
out there in front of their noses, still 
they were unable to handle their ten- 
sion. Aggressive behavior would 
break out: throwing things at the 
counselor who was driving, cursing 
and hitting each other, etc. Shouts of 
‘Goddamit, let’s go, hit the bastard 
up there, what the hell are we waitin’ 
for, would fill the air.” 


reactions, 


The irritation expressed so vividly by these 
children is certainly shared by many commut- 
ers who contend daily with the traffic snarls 
around cities, but somehow they contain it. 
What is it that the business commuter has that 
the Children Who Hate lacked? 

Red] and Wineman draw upon the psycho- 
analytic picture of personality structure for 
their approach to this question. They accept 
the ego as a “department” of the personality 
which is supposed to keep behavior related to 
reality, and to direct and channel impulses 
along lines which will produce the most satis- 
factions in the long run. 

It is true that at this point a great many, if 
not most, of the assumptions of the psycho- 
analytic therapy have not been tested and 
verified in the way which is characteristic of 
science. However, in order to introduce some 
order into the study of anything as complex as 





human behavior, some way of classifying and 
organizing and relating the various elements 
that go to make up this behavior is essential. 
Otherwise we would remain forever mired in 
an unsorted mass of observations. The psycho- 
analytic picture of how personality is formed 
has emerged as the clinicians have attempted 
to make some kind of sense out of what they 
observe in clinical practice. The danger in 
such an effort is that it may exclude phenom- 
ena which do not fit into the system. When this 
happens we have dogma and not theory. 

But the point to be discussed here is not 
whether psychoanalytic theory has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated; it is the role of theory 
in research and the use which Redl and Wine- 
man make of theory in their work. There is no 
doubt as to the cautious way in which they use 
psychoanalytic concepts. At one point they 
comment, “We think that a rebuilding of the 
whole personality ‘model’ is long overdue. For 
the duration of this book, however, we prefer 
to stick with this somewhat widened but basic- 
ally unchanged conceptual system, for reasons 
of traditional convenience.” Proceeding on 
certain clearly stated, and illustrated, propo- 
sitions about the personality “model,” Redl 
and Wineman identify as their target, as the 
problem encountered in the Children Who 
Hate, the absence of impulse control; or in 
psychoanalytic terminology, the absence of 
proper ego functioning. Their target is not 
“delinquency,” with all the fuzziness and mor- 
alism that goes with that term. 


The end product sought 


The second step in the logic of evaluative 
research—specifying the end product being 
sought—emerged naturally from their first 
step. Their technical goal was to strengthen 
the ego functions in the Children Who Hate. 
Their social goal, of course, was to enable 
these children to live productive lives in the 
community. 


The treatment provided 


The third step, providing a carefully plan- 
ned and controlled program focussed on the 
particular problems of the children selected 

Continued on page 34 
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Parents’ Questions 


These questions are selected and discussed 


by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


The adventurous baby 


My baby is the kind who is full of life and 
curiosity about the world—just healthy and 
happy in every way. I hate to interfere with his 
explorations but where danger exists I feel I 
have to. The trouble is that unless I am aw- 
fully emphatic, and shout “No” or “BaD stove” 
or “Scissors HURT” he pays not the slightest 
attention. Have you any suggestions as to how 
I can safeguard him without resorting to this 
scare technique all the time? Mrs. A.].P. 


First of all, you will have to be at peace in 
your own mind about your right to set limits 
to your little boy’s exploring when it is neces- 
sary. Surely his curiosity and adventurous turn 
of mind are important for his growth and de- 
velopment, but if he were to do real harm to 
himself, the experience would not only be 
physically damaging but it might give him a 
fright that could have unfortunate psycholog- 
ical effects as well. If you step in only when it 
is really necessary and do so firmly, he may re- 
spond to your feeling without your having to 
shout. 

This suggests, too, that an important part 
of your stopping him-—again only when it is 
necessary—is the way in which you do it. 
Many other parents say, as you do, that “he 
pays not the slightest attention” to their loud 
emphatic voices. Perhaps in such cases, he lit- 
erally closes his ears to keep out the din, 
whereas even a small child recognizes the firm 
but friendly tone which a mother or father 
uses to protect him from harm. 
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Beyond this, however, it is possible to keep 
this “No” situation to a minimum by directing 
his explorations into safer channels until he is 
old enough to begin to judge the dangers for 
himself. Playing with pots and pans and plas- 
tic measuring cups may interest him enough to 
keep him from the stove; and kindergarten 
scissors and his own colored sheets or specially 
saved brown paper may serve as a substitute 
for your sewing basket with its sharp imple- 
ments. In time, with your help and occasional 
explanations as to why he can’t do everything 
he wants to, he too will appreciate some of the 
dangers around him, without losing his active 
interest in the fascinating possibilities the 
world offers. 


“Subject to colds” 


My six-year-old daughter is starting off to 
school this fall. I can’t help worrying because 
she is subject to colds, and last year she had 
one right after the other, twice running into 
bronchitis. The doctor examined her this fall 
and says she’s in good shape. But I wonder if 
it would be all right to ask her teacher’s help 
in keeping her out of drafts, or letting me 
know when she gets over-tired? Mrs. H.D. 


It’s quite common for even healthy children 
to be subject to colds, especially in these early 
school years. Fortunately, recent medical ad- 
vances make them less serious than they used 











to be. I suggest you talk over with your doctor 
what sensible precautions you should take, 
carry them out and then reconcile yourself to 
your little girl’s getting some colds anyway. If 
the measures you and he decide on together 
involve such things as drafts, signs of fatigue 
at school, etc. then by all means talk them over 
with the teacher, explaining that you are do- 
ing so at the doctor’s suggestion. 

It would be a good idea, of course, to avoid 
the fussy approach. A quiet, factual explana- 
tion will be welcomed by the teacher ; an anxi- 
ous, overdemanding one may arouse antagon- 
ism. It’s particularly important to keep your 
child from feeling that you hover over her, that 
she is delicate and “special.” If she builds up 
such feelings about herself they can do more 
harm in the end than colds or even an occa- 
sional bronchitis. 

When a child is subject to illness more 
than the average, it’s always hard for parents 
to steer a wise course between necessary pro- 
tection on the one hand and the dangers of 
over-anxiety on the other. If you are really 
aware of both horns of the dilemma you stand 
a better chance of meeting the situation wisely. 


Safeguards for teen-age drivers 


With all we hear about frightful accidents 
caused by teen-age drivers, it seems to me that 
some adult should always go along when a 
crowd of sixteen-year-olds goes off to the mov- 


ies of an evening. In our neighborhood the: 


nearest movie is twelve miles from our home. 
But my children claim that we are the only 
parents who feel this way and naturally I don’t 
want my youngsters to be left out or made to 
feel foolish. Is there any way my husband and 
I can take a stand on this without provoking 
the tempests that spring up so easily in a small 
town? Mrs. D.F.C. 


The motor age has brought its own prob- 
lems and we all know that there are no perfect 
guarantees for our own or our children’s safe- 
ty. Still, there are some safeguards that are a 
whole lot better than nothing and parents do 


have to work out ways of reducing danger to 
the minimum. 

You’re right not to wdnt to make your chil- 
dren feel singled out by special rulings and 
this makes it especially hard for individual 
parents to stand out against what “everyone 
else does.” But often it is possible to accomp- 
lish a good deal if everyone will get together. 
Some parents have worked out a much more 
satisfactory state of affairs as the result of joint 
discussions with the principal of the school, or 
a well-liked teacher. These get-togethers are 
most successful when the young people them- 
selves are included. In this setting, the sixteen- 
year-olds often come up with some valuable 
self-criticism and many excellent suggestions 
of their own for safety measures. When they 
have a chance to analyze the dangers for them- 
selves and make their own “rules,” they’re 
much more likely to be impressed than if ord- 
ers are handed down entirely from above. 

When grown-ups are tactful and willing to 
listen as well as talk, they can do much to 
help young people evaluate the dangers. The 
National Safety Council will furnish the facts 
and figures on how accidents happen, and 
these may be useful in your discussions. If the 
conversation is kept resolutely good-humored, 
and if many families besides your own are 
agreed on the need for safety measures, it 
should be possible to arrive at some general 
agreement that would keep any one child 
from feeling singled out. You will be more 
successful, too, if in other respects these young 
people are allowed whatever freedom and re- 
sponsibility is suitable for their age. 
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Book reviews 


Today's Children and Yesterday's Heritage 
By Sophia L. Fahs 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. $3.00. 


This is an exceptionally appealing and use- 
ful book about children and their religious 
development. Its author is a student of philo- 
sophy, an editor, a teacher of teachers and a 
mother who thinks boldly yet constructively 
about the spiritual and ethical dilemma of 
modern man. She knows her Bible from “kiv- 
ver to kivver” and brings to her discussion of 
its use with children a psychological point of 
view which will be helpful to parents and tea- 
chers alike. 

Dr. Fahs goes far toward defining for the 
modern parent the terms of a religious belief 
which may develop out of healthy experience 
in an ideal home and social environment. She 
stresses the importance of giving the child 
freedom to develop his own beliefs as to the 
nature of the universe. Her thesis is that the 
maturely religious person becomes so only af- 
ter a long process of individual search, thought 
and experience. At the same time, she suggests 
ways in which the parent or teacher can, be- 
cause of his own convictions, guide the child’s 
wonderment about his expanding world and 
his imaginative inquiries about the earth and 
sea and sky—about death and birth and life. 

The part played by religion in a child’s de- 
velopment will depend, naturally, on the kind 
of home and social environment in which he 
grows up. It will depend to some extent also 
on the kind of religious training he receives. 
But the influence of teaching or guidance, as 
Dr. Fahs makes very clear, will be less great 
than the effect of the basic and characteristic 
attitudes toward life—the habitual emotional 
reactions and interactions—to which the child 
becomes accustomed in early years. For the 
religious beliefs that are planted in a child’s 
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mind, and the religious loyalties that an adult 
feels and professes simply stand out as mental 
and moral reflections of emotional experiences 
which underlie all character development. 

The religious problem—like every other 
problem—would be easily solved if life could 
provide such simple, wholesome and essen- 
tially beautiful emotions as those which Dr. 
Fahs suggests are the birthright of modern 
children. But is the world in which our chil- 
dren form their emotional patterns, build up 
their loyalties and receive their religious train- 
ing the kind of world that Dr. Fahs envisages? 
She projects an environment that exists pri- 
marily in the minds of those who, today, con- 
tinue to believe in the nineteenth century myth 
of inevitable progress. 

It is certainly true, as Dr. Fahs says, that 
“the depths of human experience are emo- 
tional, and vital religion will always fathom 
those depths.” It is true, also, that the emo- 
tional depths of childhood ought, ideally, to 
be pure, serene and happy. The profoundest 
emotions of any child actually born and 
brought up on earth cannot, however, be se- 
curely or permanently guarded against the in- 
trusions of what used to be called “evil.” The 
function of vital religion is, therefore, to heal, 
cleanse, repair, support and reconstruct the 
personalities of those who, without religion, 
might never find a way out of moral chaos 
and spiritual despair. The insights of modern 
psychiatry and vital religion may, indeed, go 
hand in hand—not, however, through the 
Elysian fields of a modern scientific utopia, 
but, rather, through the mazes and distractions 
—and challenge—of a ravaged world. 

ELIZABETH BRADLEY 


They Learn What They Live: 

Prejudice in Young Children 

By Helen G, Trager and Marian Radke 
Yarrow 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. $4.50. 


Race Awareness in Young Children 
By Mary Ellen Goodman 
Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1952. $3.75. 


The Bureau of Intercultural Education has, 
without great fanfare, been contributing much 
to the understanding of the basic problems of 
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intergroup relations. They Learn What They 
Live is the story of how a research team 
worked with teachers, step by step, to produce 
first awareness, then action, in attacking the 
problem of prejudice in young children. 

These studies have tremendous value for 
all schools which are eager to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities for helping children to learn to 
live democratically. The project directors be- 
gan with the assumption that a good curric- 
ulum for intercultural education corresponds 
closely to the type of curriculum that many 
schools are developing in their endeavor to 
educate good citizens. They have attempted 
to show that children’s attitudes can change; 
that teachers can help them change and that 
teachers who are completely new to the prob- 
lems of intercultural living can learn how to 
do this. 

The reasoning of the project leaders was 
that if education is to help in improving hu- 
man relations, it must analyze the problem of 
prejudice systematically as it affects children 
and as it is affected by the school. Some of 
the facets of this problem are: When do pre- 
judices start? How are prejudices acquired? 
Are parents and teachers aware of prejudices 
in children? What responsibilities do parents 
and teachers assume? How can democratic 
attitudes be taught effectively? To find the 
answers to these questions, the Philadelphia 
Early Childhood Project, a school-community 
group, initiated a pioneer quest for a program 
which would help to develop democratic at- 
titudes in young children. 

They Learn What They Live is a rewarding 
and challenging recapitulation of the experi- 
ences of this project. It shows the effect of 
social forces on all children. Children learn 
what they live: in a culture which condones 
prejudices, one thinks and behaves with pre- 
judice. It points out that if children are to 
learn new ways of behaving, more democratic 
ways, they must be taught new behavior and 
new volues. 

A major thesis of this work is that educa- 
tion, to be effective, must focus on people and 
human relations. Intercultural education can- 
not, then, be a series of devices or unrelated 
items appended to the curriculurn (e.g., a unit, 


assembly programs, games, songs) ; the entire 
curriculum must be permeated with demo- 
cratic values. 

This kind of curriculum, the study con- 
cludes, is possible only if the school becomes 
a part of the community life and the com- 
munity becomes a part of the school; if teach- 
ers work with parents, learn what parents 
want for their children, involve them so that 
they have an understanding of school problems 
and sensitize them and other citizens to the 
problem of children’s prejudices and their in- 
evitable consequences. 

Another provocative book in this field is 
Mary Ellen Goodman’s Race Awareness in 
Young Children. Miss Goodman makes a good 
case for the destruction of that old illusion: 
“Little children pay no attention to race.” She 
says we have come to believe that ideas and 
feelings about race in America are entirely the 
product of adult thinking. But she points out 
that little children sometimes are amazingly 
aware of race; that they are ready to pay at- 
tention to race just as soon as they pay atten- 
tion to other physical and socially significant 
attributes (like age and sex); and that the 
amount and kind of attention paid by differ- 
ent children are determined by various inter- 
related factors. 

The author points out that there is an 
awareness in Negro children not yet five that 
they are marked children—in looking across 
the color line and liking what they see; and 
conversely, in rejecting much of what they see 
on their side. Here already are the dynamics 
of rending personality asunder. 

The process of changing race attitudes is 
one of regeneration. There begins early, and 
proceeds gradually, in each individual a pro- 
cess much more complex than sheer “learn- 
ing” of someone else’s attitudes. It is rather 
that each individual generates attitudes out of 
personal and cultural materials which happen 
to be his own. Individuals in the same environ- 
ment tend to get hold of rather similar mate- 
rials and eventually to generate similar atti- 
tudes. 

Often the outcome is unfortunate. Similar 
attitudes tend to be similarly bigoted where 
whites are concerned, similarly bigoted and 
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anxiety-laden where Negroes are concerned. 
It is necessary, therefore, to attack these pre- 
judices while the personality is still young and 
malleable and before the generation process 
gets well under way. To do this we must al- 
ter many of the materials with which a child 
works toward manhood. 

These two books bring many ‘important 
questions to the attention of parents who rec- 
ognize that democratic attitudes are essential 
for their own children’s mental health and the 
social health of America. 

WituaM J. TRENT, JR. 


Psychological tests 
Continued from page 7 


her to see that her child is a product of par- 
ents in a culture, just as she is a product of 
her parents in a culture; and to accept this 
without guilt but with a desire to help Jimmy 
by changing some of her attitudes toward and 
practices with him. 

In the final analysis, many of the problems 
of our children are parent-made, school-made 
and society-made. The Jimmys can be helped 
best when social pressures expressed through 
parents can be relaxed; that is, when parents 
can love and accept the child with IQ of 85 
as much as that with IQ of 115; the boy who 
plans to be a mechanic as much as him who 
plans to be a medical doctor; the girl with 
“C” average as much as her who has an “A” 
average ; when parents do not look envyingly 
at a nephew or niece who gets better grades 
or higher honors than their own children; and 
when teachers, too, can respect differences in 
children without making them the basis of 
comparisons. 

This article has not treated a number of 
kinds of tests, e.g., the interest inventories 
and vocational aptitude tests, nor described a 
number of important uses of tests, e.g., in 
evaluation of a school program; in vocational 
counseling; in diagnosis of the mentally ill; 
in selection of industrial applicants. Nor has 
it indicated that a large number of reputable 
psychologists and counselors use few or no 
tests at all. The emphasis in this article has 
been on the use of tests in helping children 
with problems. 
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One of the characteristics of large numbers 
of children with problems is that they feel not 
genuinely wanted, liked or respected. These 
feelings generate failure and failure generates 
these feelings. The case studies, including the 
test data, reveal the failures and the feelings. 
The job of parent, teacher, administrator and 
counselor is to join together and help the child 
build self-respect. For that, he has to be liked 
and respected. No test will do that. But even 
an article on tests can end with the fervent 
hope that the building of respect for self and 
others will increasingly become the foundation 
of our social institutions, including the family. 

Meanwhile, when we are confronted with 
our children’s pressing problems, we parents 
can do no better than sit back, relax and dis- 
cuss with each other some methods of helping 
them. In the process we may decide to consult 
a specialist, not for tests but for professional 
services that may include the use of some psy- 
chological tests. 


CSA-Seminar film 


Time for Television, a short film for young audi- 
ences, was previewed October 23rd for members of 
the New York Press. This film, the first in a series on 
which The Child Study Association will collaborate 
with the producers, Seminar Films, is an effort to 
show youngsters, especially in the pre-teen group, 
how they can enjoy television without letting it play 
too big a part in their lives. It is about a boy whose 
fascination with TV keeps him glued to the set, to 
the exclusion of all other interests, until he realizes 
how much he has been missing and learns to take 
television in sensible doses. 

The film will be distributed by Seminar Films, 
Inc., and can be rented from Association Films 
which has offices in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Dallas. Sale price is $85.00 and the rental 
fee is $4.00. 

CSA and Seminar Films are beginning work now 
on a second film in this series of educational pictures 
for children. 


UNICEF Christmas cards 


The Christmas cards being sold for the benefit of 
the U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
one of which appears as the frontispiece of this issue, 
may be purchased through the UNICEF Greeting 
Card Committee, U.N., N.Y., or at Lord and Tay- 
lors in New York, a box of ten for $1.00. Two of 
each design, in gay colors, are in each box. 














Mother substitutes 
Continued from page 13 


“She doesn’t make me do it” is a frank and 
unemotional “Good, but I do.” Usually a mo- 
ther can tell how a child is adjusting to a 
substitute; children give indications of their 
feelings even before they have learned to talk. 
To reassure the mother, and the substitute as 
well, it is wise to have the substitute spend at 
least a few weeks in the home while the mo- 
ther is present before she takes over her duties 
alone. 

At three or four years, the child will prob- 
ably want to start going to nursery school, pre- 
ferably for a half-day rather than a full-day 
period. Criteria for nursery schools have been 
widely discussed and are beyond the scope of 
this article.* Often a well-established, recog- 
nized nursery school can give the mother a 
more comfortable feeling about her child’s 
care than a substitute at home. And through 
meeting with the school personnel she may 
have an opportunity to discuss her child’s pro- 
gress, which is usually a decided advantage. 

I believe that by drawing upon both theory 
and experience we can outline, as we have 
tried to here, the major requirements for a 
good substitute for the mother. We have much 
less definitive information about how to find 
these people, and as a working mother myself, 
I recall many moments of misgiving and anxi- 
ety. This whole question of providing part- 
time care for children is one of the major 
social problems of our times and we cannot 
afford to neglect this vital challenge. With the 
trend today toward women working in indus- 
try, a new problem presents itself: the need to 
absorb the working mother into labor ranks, 
while at the same time recognizing her par- 
ticular circumstances. In this Age of the Child, 
it is not too much to ask that the contribu- 
tions and the special requirements of working 
mothers be taken into account in terms of 
working hours, part-time schedules and occa- 
sional necessary absences. The dual role of the 
working mother places real burdens upon her, 


* See Cump Srupy, Spring 1952, pg. 22, for a review of 
materials dealing with Day Care criteria. 





but they can be easéd and solved through real- 
istic planning on a broad scale. This will re- 
quire cooperation at many levels; the ultimate 
beneficiaries will be our children. 

But we are far from such solutions now. It 
remains for the future to find ways of provid- 
ing financial aid for mothers so that all can 
remain with their infants during the first two 
years. We must also find ways to establish ade- 
quate training and supervision of substitute 
mothers who will allow the mother to work, 
when her child is older, with confidence that 
all is well at home. Meanwhile many women 
must work for a variety of reasons and for 
now we must plan each for ourselves, never 
losing sight of the fact that the final control 
is ours, and that while substitutes may come 
and go, we remain the stable force in the lives 
of our children. 


Fine TV program resumed 


Cuitp Stupy is happy to announce that the TV 
Program, It’s A Problem, an NBC sustaining pro- 
gram, which had to make way for the TV Program 
direct from the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, will return to the air in December at the close 
of the UN sessions. 

It’s A Problem does not attempt to answer per- 
sonal problems of individual listeners but rather tries 
to help the audience become familiar with the best 
thinking in the field of child care. It is unusual be- 
cause it is unpretentious, and presents discussants 
who are experts, yet express themselves in everyday 
language. 

When it was first announced that this program 
would be taken off the air, protests came in from all 
over the country. Parents and teachers hailed the 
program as most helpful to them. Representatives of 
national and local organizations, of schools and col- 
leges, assembled at a meeting in New York City to 
discuss ways and means to keep the program on the 
air. 

Credit for this fine show goes to Phyllis Adams, 
Producer of the program, who is ably assisted by 
Ben Grauer as Moderator. Jack Gould, the New 
York Times Radio and TV columnist, commented 
when it was announced that the show would be re- 
instated in December, ‘When public spirited citizens 
are willing to speak up for quality television pro- 
gramming and a network is broadminded enough to 
heed their pleas, it is progress of a high order for 
TV.” Our readers might do well to ask their local 
TV station to carry It’s A Problem, or write direct- 
ly to National Broadcasting Company, Radio City, 
New York. 
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Reporting to parents 
Continued from page 15 


One of the most important changes in re- 
porting is the change from a competitive mark 
in subject matter, expressed in percentage or 
letter grades, to a descriptive evaluation of the 
pupil’s progress in terms of his own achieve- 
ment, and the inclusion of some evaluation of 
him as a person. I am speaking here of our ele- 
mentary schools primarily, although in certain 
of our junior and senior high schools some 
steps have been taken in this same direction. 
This seems to me to be a valuable and encour- 
aging step and indicates that educators are 
thinking of children as individuals whom they 
should guide along the road to self-realization, 
which means the fullest achievement of their 
personal and intellectual capabilities. This is 
quite a different point of view from that of 
considering a school child as a member of a 
class, to be filled like an empty well with facts, 
and then marked according to his ability to re- 
tain more of these facts than his classmates 
and to regurgitate them on demand. 


How helpful are "letter'’ marks? 


Let us consider some school children we all 
have known. There are, for instance, the chil- 
dren like Larry. It seems probable that Larry 
will never be a good student, in comparison 
with the rest of the class. But he will be in 
school until he is sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, and the school must provide him with 
something that will help him become a better 
citizen and community member. How helpful, 
or sensible, is it to give Larry a “D” or an “F” 
in reading or arithmetic month after month, 
and year after year? Think of what it does to 
Larry as a person, and to his own self-esteem. 
Schools need to appraise each pupil’s total as- 
sets and report constructively. What has Larry 
accomplished, and wherein lies his greatest 
strength? This must be considered in his re- 
port. 

What about Roy, who is an excellent stu- 
dent, and who can always get an “A” or “B” 
average in his particular school and class? 
How much does this really tell us about Roy? 
What kind of citizen is he going to make? Per- 
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haps Larry will be the better citizen, although 
he cannot pass a regents’ examination in social 
studies when he reaches high school. Let us 
look a minute at Roy and his “A” or “B” av- 
erage. Is that an important fact to know about 
him? Certainly it is important to note how 
well Roy is doing in his academic work. But 
even as a measure of academic ability, this 
mark is not to be taken as the final word, by 
any means, since it depends so much on the 
intelligence level of Roy’s classmates and the 
standards of the teacher. If Roy were to move 
to a school where the competition was stiffer, 
or the teacher more demanding, he might still 
be an “A” student. Or he might rate only a 
“B-” or a “C” average in his academic stand- 
ing. 

Maybe, too, you have known a Roy who 
went through your school as a top student, but 
wi.» couldn’t make friends, and who didn’t 
participate in any of the usual school activi- 
ties. In reporting to Roy’s parents, how ade- 
quate would it be in helping them understand 
Roy’s total adjustment if the report merely 
stated a mark in academic subjects? It should 
be the concern of the school and the home to- 
gether to look at the whole boy, to see Roy as 
a person, not just as a bundle of unconnected 
capacities, characteristics or failures. This con- 
cern is the basis for good reporting. 

What about another child who seems to be 
a good student, and also seems well-rounded 
in his ability to have friends and engage in a 
variety of activities? This, too, is important 
for the parents to know in a report; and many 
parents want to know these facts along with an 
understanding of their children’s learning 
ability and academic standing. 

To complicate further the reporting prob- 
lem, a pupil who achieves a “C” in a subject, 
if that is the system in use, might be capable 
of earning an “A” if he were interested in the 
subject and were putting forth his best effort. 
A pupil who earns an “A” in the same subject 
may not actually have as much ability or intel- 
lectual potential as one who receives a “B” or 
a “C.” He may earn it because he is putting 
forth all his effort, possibly to please himself, 
his parents or his teacher. Also, a child who 
will not learn, even though he has good intel- 











72 excellent reasons 
for giving your children 


Golden Books 


EN YEARS AGO children’s books were so expensive that only 
the most prosperous little reader could have a library of any 
size or quality. 

Then came Golden Books. 

For the first time a whole publishing program was based on the 
proposition that beautiful books for children—with fine stories and 
brilliant color pictures—could be made to sell at low prices. 

This year Little Golden Books (25¢ each) and Giant Golden 
Books ($1 and up) are celebrating their 10th anniversary. More 
than 220,000,000 copies have been sold. Golden Books have re- 
ceived many accolades from educators and critics. But there is none 
that we value more than this: During these ten years 72 Big and 
Little Golden Book titles have appeared on the List of the Child 
Study Association—truly an honor roll of children’s books. 





Some of the latest Golden Books 


Golden Books listed by the Child Study Association 
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The Little Eskimo. A Little 
Golden Book by Kathryn Jack- 
son. Pictures in color by Leon- 
ard Weisgard. 25¢ 


Seven Little Postmen. A Lit- 
tle Golden Book by Margaret 
Wise Brown and Edith 
Thacher Hurd. Pictures in color 
by Tibor Gergely. 25¢ 
Mister Dog. A Little Golden 
Book by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Pictures in color by Garth pt 
liams. 

Wheels, A Little Golden ie 
by Kathryn Jackson. Pictures 
in color by Leonard Weis- 
gard. 25¢ 
The Tawny Scrawny Lion. A 
Little Golden Book by Kathryn 
Jackson. Pictures in color by 
Gustaf Tenggren. 25¢ 


Baby Animals. A Big Golden 
Book. Story and pictures in 
color by Garth Williams. $l 


Indian Indian. A Little 
Golden Book by Charlotte Zol- 
otow. Pictures in color by 


Leonard Weisgard. 25¢ 


The Golden Geography. A 
Giant Golden Book - Elsa 
Jane Werner. Pictures in color 
by Cornelius De Witt. $3.95 


Stars. A Golden Nature Guide 
by Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. 
Robert H. Baker. Pictures in 
color by James Gordon Irving. $1 


Trees. A Golden Nature Guide 
by Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. 
Alexander C. Martin. Pictures 
in color by Dorothea and Sy 
Barlowe. $1 
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ligence, may be suffering from some emotional 
conflict or deprivation. A reporting system that 
fails to make note of this possibility is surely 
inadequate. 

Of course we cannot discount the unpor- 
tance of some kind of evaluation of a pupil’s 
ability and achievement, and the foregoing 
discussion is only intended to point out the 
complexity of child behavior, of learning and 
of reporting in a way that will be helpful to 
the parent and the pupil. It is also meant to 
point up some of the reasons for the changes 
in reporting over the years, and for the con- 
stant search for a better and more satisfac- 
tory way of reporting than the rigid classifi- 
cation of the old letter-grade and percentage 
systems. 


W hat the parents want 


In this constant search for better ways of re- 
porting to parents, and of trying to determine 
what is important to report, schools have car- 
ried on a great deal of experimentation and 
research in the last few years. This process 
has included polls of parents’ opinions on what 
they want in a report and how they want it re- 
ported. It has also included joint meetings of 
parents and teachers to discuss together the 
entire problem. 

This article will not attempt to give a sta- 
tistical summary of the results of these polls 
or discussion groups, but will bring forward 
some of the general opinions that resulted 
from them. Again, remember that the refer- 
ence here is mainly to the elementary school. 

The majority of parents seem to want sev- 
eral things from a report. They want to know: 

1. Is my child learning? 

2. Is my child popular? Does he have 
friends, and does he know how to get along 
with others in work and play? 

3. Is my child working to capacity? 

4. How does my child stand in comparison 
to the rest of his group in the various subjects? 

This last item brings in the factor of compe- 
tition, a matter about which many parents 
feel quite strongly. Teachers, too, feel strong- 
ly about competition, but their feelings are apt 
to differ from the parents’, or from many of 
them. More about this later. 
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If we were to compare this list with the 
things that teachers feel are important, we 
would not find much difference except in 
point of emphasis and detail. Teachers, like 
parents, feel it is important for a child to learn, 
and like parents take a great deal of pride and 
personal satisfaction in their pupils’ achieve- 
ment. If this fact were better understood, par- 
ents and teachers would work together in 
greater harmony, especially in the case of a 
child who is not learning well. 

Your good teacher of today goes beyond 
just noting whether or not a child is learning. 
He also notes the child’s general attitude to- 
ward learning. Is he eager and zestful? Does 
he achieve only under duress? Or is he apt to 
do poor work when under pressure? Is he 
learning to assume more responsibility for his 
assigned lessons, and for the group living go- 
ing on in the classroom? This last is significant 
as an indication of the pupil’s emotional ad- 
justment to life and the situations confronting 
him. 

In other words, the learning capacity can- 
not be divorced from the child’s personality 
and his relationship to others. The fact that 
the child is learning—i.e., retaining certain 
facts and grasping specific skills—is impor- 
tant, yes. But how he is learning is of equal 
importance. Parents and teachers sometimes 
disagree on this point, especially when one or 
the other feels the mark obtained in a subject 
is paramount. Most parents and teachers to- 
day agree, however, on the importance of get- 
ting the whole picture and seeing academic 
progress in a wider perspective. 


The "why" is important 


If a child is learning well in school, this lets 
the parent know that he is intelligent, and is 
functioning adequately in this respect. On the 
other hand, if a child is not learning well in 
school, it does not necessarily follow that he is 
stupid or unable to learn. A failing mark on 
a report card certainly tells the parent that the 


, child is not learning. But it does not tell why. 


The why is very important, and is one of the 
things good reporting today takes into ac- 
count, 

A good report today tries to give a thought- 

















ful evaluation of the child as an individual 
with certain abilities and characteristics. In 
order to give this kind of report, a teacher 
needs to know much more about his pupils 
than when his job was merely to “grade” the 
papers. He should not only know how to teach 
certain subjects, but other things like the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The life history of the child, including 
his health and his previous progress in learn- 
ing. He needs this information in order to 
evaluate the child’s present progress. What 
is satisfactory or unsatisfactory can be judged 
only in the light of what has gone before. 

2. The intellectual capacity of the child as 
measured by a reliable intelligence test. It is 
only by having some indication of a pupil’s po- 
tential ability. that a teacher can determine 
how well he is learning and whether he is re- 
ceiving sufficiently challenging material in the 
classroom. 

3. The normal expectations for children’s 
behavior at each age level. 

4. The child’s ability to get along with his 
peers. 

5. The parents’ hopes and expectations for 
the child. The teacher cannot report intelli- 
gently unless he and the parents have a some- 
what similar understanding of the pupil’s abil- 
ities and limitations. 

6. The capacity to analyze the reasons for 
a pupil’s failure, and the ability to plan with 
the parent ways to help him, using any addi- 
tional counseling resources in the school or 
community, where necessary. 

7. The understanding of children’s emo- 
tional needs and ways of helping them satisfy 
these needs. 


Understanding is needed 


The teacher cannot be expected to be a 
paragon of insight, nor a trained psychiatrist 
and sociologist, as well as an educator. Never- 
theless, teachers are making an increasing ef- 
fort today to take all these things into ac- 
count. 

It takes skill to give a report that is thought- 
ful, and not all teachers have this skill, nor do 
all parents understand a report that is differ- 
ent from the kind they were accustomed to in 


their own school days. Communication be- 
tween parents and teachers is not always all 
that it could be if there were greater skill and 
sympathy on both sides. 


The question of competition 


For example, let’s go back to an earlier 
statement about competition, i.c., that some 
parents and teachers become very disturbed 
about the question of competition in the class- 
room. Some parents feel the modern school 
does not give the child enough competition, 
and that, since the world is very competitive, 
children need to experience competition in 
the classroom. The teacher who sees the child 
in the light of recent knowledge about growth 
and learning, is more apt to play down com- 
petition, and to hope that the parent will think 
of the child’s progress in terms of his own de- 
velopment. Such teachers feel that the child 
is inevitably faced with so many competitive 
situations that there is no need for further 
stress along these lines. They believe, rather, 
that children should learn cooperation. 

Usually the parent who feels competition is 
important wants to know not only that his 
child is learning well, but what his standing is 
in relation to his class. A skillful teacher can 
try to help the parent get a clearer picture of 
his child’s progress in relationship to his own 
ability and learning history. If the parent still 
thinks it is important to know his child’s class 
standing, the teacher can place him as being 
in the “upper quarter,” as “average,” etc. 

What I am trying to say is this: let’s have 
parents and teachers get together on this mat- 
ter of competition, and let’s give it its proper 
place and emphasis. Children do have to face 
competition in the real world, and have to 
know how to meet it. But competitive stand- 
ards in the elementary classroom do not neces- 
sarily prepare the young child for this hard 
reality, nor do they have much meaning at 
this stage of the child’s development. It would 
take more time than this article has at its dis- 
posal to discuss how children learn to stand up 
to competition. 

We have discussed content of reports, but 
we have not mentioned methods of reporting 
as yet. Schools of today use a number of means. 
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Some use a formal printed report card; some 
use written report letters; some use verbal re- 
port conferences with the individual parents. 
Whatever the means used, most schools make 
an attempt to give a careful evaluation of 
both academic achievement and the pupil's 
adjustment to the whole school situation. It 
seems to the writer that the verbal conference 
holds an advantage over any type of written 
report because it enables the parent and teach- 
er to discuss, ask questions and plan in a way 
that is not possible by any other means. 


Combining the methods 


Since there is always a time element in- 
volved, many schools use a combination of re- 
port conferences and some type of written re- 
port card or letter. Usually this means two 
report conferences, and two written reports 
yearly, with the conference coming first and 
the written report and the conference alternat- 
ing for the rest of the year. 


In schools where report conferences are 
held, most parents are whole-heartedly in fa- 
vor of them and prefer them to other kinds of 
reports. I am basing this observation upon par- 
ent polls, where the majority of responses was 
found to be enthusiastic, To satisfy the minor- 


ity of parents who wanted written reports, the 


schools used a combination of conferences and 
written reports as mentioned above. In most 
cases, all of the parents liked conferences while 
the children were in the primary grades, and 
a few wanted “something in writing” when 
the children reached the upper elementary 
school. They seemed to feel that a written re- 
port would prepare the child for high school 
where he is sure to get a formal report card. 

Again let me say, reporting to parents is al- 
ways a live issue in schools, and should be. The 
content and method should never become sta- 
tic, but should change and improve as parents 
and teachers learn more about children and 
how they grow. 
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Teachers’ attitudes 
Continued from page 15 


The actions of many teachers and parents 
stem from just such an early training under 
no-sayers as Miss Kraft had been subject to. 
On the other hand, being too lenient can also 
lead to trouble. Steering a middle course is 
often most difficult, as Mrs. Arnold discov- 
ered. She was a teacher with whom I used to 
work. 

Mrs. Arnold went back to college around 
1934, after having taught in the public schools 
upstate for several years. Like many experi- 
menters in the early thirties, she was so afraid 
of the ghosts of the past, of being like the 
teachers she had had, that she threw out all 
the “old” methods. Unfortunately, in the fif- 
ties, we still have a few schools around that 
function out of the principle of revolt rather 
than a revision of method, and the result is 
flabbiness or chaos. On the whole, however, 
most schools have found a good, solid middle 
ground, taking the best out of the old and 
combining it with the new. But my friend Mrs. 
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Arnold was an example of one who had still to 
find her middle ground. 

The fifth grade she was teaching this par- 
ticular fall had come up through the school 
with a preponderance of “difficult” children 
and a noticeable lack of enthusiasm for every- 
one and everything. And like so many classes 
that bear a family mark—whether for being 
bright, or creative or passive—this one was de- 
cidedly negative. 


A new technique every day 


Each day Mrs. Arnold tried a new tech- 
nique, and each day the children grumbled 
and complained. On days when she no longer 
could bear it and became angry or impatient, 
she immediately felt apologetic, making 
amends as fast as she could. Meanwhile, the 
few children who wanted to cooperate became 
demoralized. 

One day while she wearily stood off in the 
corner of the playground, hardly watching or 
listening to the children, her mind began to 
sort out bits of conversation floating over from 
a group of girls playing jump rope. 

“I took the ball out of her desk.” 

“You didn’t dare.” 

“Why not? She yells but she never does 
anything.” 

“Yeah. She’s scared. The crab.” 

Mrs. Arnold recognized the voices. The girls 
were referring to the ball she had taken from 
Ann Barnes as she bounced it on her desk that 
morning during arithmetic period. She looked 
over at them. Most of this particular class 
came from well-to-do homes, where the par- 
ents were always straining to do the right 
thing for them, bending over backward just as 
she was. These children were indulged. They 
took everything for granted. Mrs. Arnold felt 
furious, and at last she knew she had a right to 
be. She realized that she had been too worried 
that the children would dislike her and that 
she had been trying to make them like her at 
any cost. In addition, her strong personal re- 
action towards many of the “mean” children 
made her feel guilty and ashamed, and unable 
to act positively or consistently. The children, 
quick to sense an adult’s uncertainty, took ad- 
vantage of her on every occasion. 
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“How did you work out your relationship 
with the class for the rest of the term?” I 
asked. 

“First of all, 1 decided that if the children 
weren't going to respect me for what I knew 
was right, they wouldn’t respect me anyway. 
In other words, I made up my. mind that I 
didn’t care how much they pouted or com- 
plained. I realized that these children needed, 
more than anything, to learn to live together 
and function as a class—to cooperate.” 

“How come it took you so long to discover 
this?” 

“It didn’t take me so long. I knew what I 
ought to be doing. The trouble was that I kept 
trying to be ‘modern.’ My own teachers had 
been so hard and demanding, I was deter- 
mined to be different.” 

Parents and teachers will be familiar with 
Mrs. Arnold’s experience. A mature person in 
charge of children will learn that good educa- 
tion consists of making demands, too, provid- 
ing they are right and fit the situation. 


Parents’ resistance 


Let us turn now to a case in which the par- 
ents’ resistance to new ways made the going 
rough for all concerned. In Mrs. Stuart’s 
fourth grade there was a boy, Robert Correl, 
nine years old. When he had been in the sec- 
ond grade, his teacher had discovered he was 
having considerable trouble learning to read. 
The proper test indicated that Robert’s intel- 
ligence was good. Since school programs are 
built for the average intelligence, the school 
knows that when a child cannot learn, some- 
thing is troubling him—that is, unless the 
teacher is mean or unkind, so that certain 
children don’t want to learn from her, or un- 
less she doesn’t know her business. 

By the third grade Robert still wasn’t read- 
ing in spite of all the techniques the: teacher 
tried. At the same time, she encouraged his 
participation in the other studies and activi- 
ties. Too often, a child feels like a complete 
failure because he can’t read, or can’t succeed 
in some other subject, and this feeling only 
adds to his troubles. 

In November of Robert’s third grade year, 
the principal, after meeting with the teachers 











who had taught him, asked Mrs. Correl to con- 
sult a psychologist about her son’s reading dif- 
ficulty. It was now clear Robert had some deep 
problem connected with learning to read, that, 
try as it would, the school could not solve. Mrs. 
Correl seemed an attractive, pleasant person. 
But it is never easy for parents to feel that their 
child has a “special” problem which cannot 
be handled in the ordinary ways. And perhaps, 
too, the principal was so convinced of the val- 
ue of a new approach that she failed to help 
Mrs. Correl accept the necessity for psycholog- 
ical help. In any case, at the beginning of the 
fourth grade Robert’s reading problem was no 
better, and still Mrs. Correl had not followed 
the school’s advice. 


"New fangled” ideas 


One day, Mrs. Stuart met Robert’s mother 
on the stairway waiting for her son. Rather 
breathlessly, Mrs. Correl asked if she could 
speak with Mrs. Stuart “for a minute.” 

As she helped Mrs. Corre] remove her coat, 
Mrs. Stuart told her about the grade’s trip 
that day to the museum, and how enthusiastic- 
ally Robert had copied the designs from the 
Egyptian costumes in preparation for a play 
the class was planning. 

Mrs. Correl nodded her head. “But,” she 
said, “you know Bob can’t read a word yet.” 

“Yes. We’re well aware of it. But isn’t it 
wonderful that he has so many other things 
he likes to do? So often a boy who can’t read, 
can’t apply himself happily to the other things 
in school.” 

Mrs. Correl was insistent. “After all, read- 
ing is your business. Don’t you people feel 
you ve fallen down on the job?” 

Mrs. Stuart assured her they did not. “We 
feel the school has done a good job helping 
him learn how to work and play with friends 
his own age. He’s good at shop ard dramatics 
and social studies.” And Mrs. Stuart contin- 
ued, “You haven’t taken our very important 
suggestion about seeing the psychologist. We 
need your help.” 

At this point Mrs. Correl exploded. “My 
help. You’re the school. You ought to know 
how to teach reading. I’m going to tell you 
something, Mrs. Stuart. My husband and I 





moved into this neighborhood just because we 
heard this was such a good school. But we in- 
tend to make a change. I’m ashamed to have 
his grandparents come to the house. He can’t 
read a word for them. My husband insists we 
send him to a different school, and I intend to. 
These new-fangled ideas! Believe me, the old 
way was best after all.” 

“The old way.” Aside from letting Mrs. 
Correl get rid of her feelings, Mrs. Stuart won- 
dered what she had accomplished. How could 
she get across to Mrs. Correl that her attitude 
about Robert’s reading was being controlled 
by an old way thaffno longer fit? 

As Mrs. Sf discussed this experience 
with me, she madé some very important points. 
“Aren’t you and I a product of the old way 
Mrs. Correl was talking about?” she asked. 
“Isn’t it our very generation that’s providing 
the material we see in the comics, radio, tele- 
vision and movies? As I see the popular taste 
and critical judgment of the people who were 
educated with me, it seems that we can afford 
to ask some questions, seek some new answers, 
try out some new ideas. People don’t talk 
about the ‘old way’ in medicine or science. 
But they simply don’t understand that learn- 
ing involves a chemistry just as complicated. 
And why do people keep talking about the 
old or new way, as if education were a choice 
between pieces of furniture?” 

Occasionally in my work, I meet the chal- 
lenge of a parent or teacher who is tired of 
having to examine every situation the child 
is in to find the right answer, and who longs 
for the support of an accepted formula. Cer- 
tainly, even the most mature of us can get dis- 
couraged. But this should not lead us to the 
conclusion that children should be treated as 
mechanical gadgets—a twist of the screw here, 
a nail there to put the thing right. Even a veg- 
etable cannot be grown without some regard 
for the soil and climate it needs. Above all, 
and particularly when we feel most frustrated, 
we need to understand our own attitudes. The 
better we understand them, the better parents 
and teachers we'll be. Whether we are young 
or old, education is a wonderful hope precise- 
ly because it is always possible to keep on 
growing. 
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Science says— 
Continued from page 19 


for treatment, is perhaps the most notable 
achievement of the Pioneer House experiment. 
A great deal of attention was devoted to the 
problem of a “hygienic environment.” The 
baffling problem the clinical worker is always 
up against of not being able to control, and 
sometimes not even to know, what happens to 
the child once he leaves the clinic or office, 
was met head-on by Red! and Wineman. In 
the “hygienic” environment of Pioneer House, 
every staff member, from cgpk to housemother 
to group worker to director, was oriented to- 
ward a child guidance viewpoint and had, in 
his or her own terms, an understanding of the 
problems each child faced. The hazard of in- 
flicting additional damage on a child was re- 
duced to a minimum and, when unavoidably 
it occurred, immediate steps were taken to 
offset the damage. 

The authors comment, “No surgery can be 
successful if, at the same time, free passage is 
given to germ invasion which will then cause 


death from sepsis even if a diseased organ is 
removed successfully. Similarly, no attempts 
at influencing behavior pathology can be suc- 
cessful, if, at the same time, every part of the 
environment is not kept scrupulously ‘clean’ 
from the point of view of psychological hy- 
giene.” 


Hygiene in psychotherapy 


It was a theory about the existence of un- 
seen germs which gave surgery such great im- 
petus in the past century. Similarly, in psycho- 
therapy we can provide for hygienic treatment 
only as we postulate the “germs” which are apt 
to invade and render ineffective the therapy. 
Trying to maintain a hygienic atmosphere for 
five little ruffians engaged in a continuing war 
with established society is fantastically diffi- 
cult and expensive. This is a problem, but to 
acknowledge its difficulty does not give us an 
excuse for evading it. It remains as an essen- 
tial requirement for research of the kind Redl 
and Wineman have undertaken. 


Continued on page 36 








CHILD PSYCHOTHERAPY 


by S.R. SLAVSON 


Drawing upon basic organic, psychological and social needs and drives of the growing child, the 
author outlines the conditions of child rearing in modern culture, and the pathogenic factors 
inherent in families, schools, and society generally. The influence of the family group and extra- 
familial groups receive special attention. The pathological consequences of environmental inade- 
quacies and deviant interpersonal relations are described in detail, the clinical implications and 
derivative categories are outlined and specific therapies suggested. Psychotherapy and guidance 
of parents is also discussed. $4.50 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN’S PLAY 
by RUTH E. HARTLEY, LAWRENCE K. FRANK, and ROBERT M. GOLDENSON 


This is an absorbing book in a specialized field, and should prove an invaluable aid to all those 
who work with (or live with) children of nursery through elementary age. Designed for a text 
book primarily, this will introduce fresh, provocative ideas to teachers, students, play directors, 
camp personnel, But its value should extend also to intelligent parents. 


“Stimulating and Revealing”—RECREATION $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS + NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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“The World” was ready to go to 

press! The experts had checked 
_« and re-checked every idea, every 
: wry _- fact, every word in the colorful 
JL new 32-page article on ‘‘The 
~ World.’’ But World Book’s 
‘| editor felt that the illustrations, 
+. which are so vital to the article, 
should be previewed by boys 
and girls in the classroom, 





So the managing editor 
went to school | 

... along with the 

World Book art director. a 

The sixth grade looked, 

listened and made help- , 

ful suggestions. “That 

page is too crowded,”  =Wo¥ sume 

one boy said, and the 

artist suggested what to do about it. The editor showed 
two diagrams on “‘How Climate Affects Man’’ and the 
class decided which they liked better. And so it was that 
“The World” was changed—by some alert sixth graders 
in an Illinois town! 





This kind of objectivity which can take a learned editor 
back to school is one of the many reasons why World Book 
Encyclopedia continues to enjoy the confidence of Amer- 
ica’s teachers and librarians. 


World Book Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC.,EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 











Healy Institute started 


In Chicago, on October 21st, The Child Study As- 
sociation was represented by Mrs. Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg at the luncheon in honor of William 
Healy. The occasion was the ground-breaking for 
the Healy Institute, a center for the residential treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children. This is an 
outgrowth of the work with juvenile delinquents 
which William Healy started in Chicago in 1909. 
The Institute for Juvenile Research, which was es- 
tablished at that time, will administer the work in 
the new building made possible by state; funds. 

Dr. Healy and his wife, Augusta Bronner, who 
was also present, have meant a great deal to The 
Child Study Association. Miss Bronner led many 
classes for the Association, and Dr. Healy has always 
been our good friend and has spoken at a number of 
our lectures and conferences. 


Science says— 
Continued from page 34 


Only a beginning was made on the fourth 
step in evaluative research, measuring reliably 
the outcome of treatment. Detailed clinical 
records were kept which permitted tracing the 
adjustment of each child through the various 
stages of his experience at Pioneer House. But 
no attempt was made to devise instruments 
for measuring “adjustment” within a known 
range of reliability. This is a tedious, technical 
task and can be done only after completion of 
the kind of exploratory work done by Red! and 
Wineman. The Pioneer House experiment has 
suggested at least some of the things to be 
measured and has indicated the range which 
measuring instruments must have. 


Establishing causal relationships 


The fifth step in evaluative research, estab- 
lishing relationships between treatment and 
outcome, is the most difficult of all the steps. 
For most social research it calls for some kind 
of a “control group.” Red] and Wineman stay 
strictly within their very limited effort with 
respect to this step. They offer careful, sea- 
soned clinical judgment as to the impact of 
the treatment program on the children. They 
make no claims of “proof” about the outcome 
of their efforts. 
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This has been a very cursory and partial re- 
view of some of the features that make the 
work of Fritz Redl and David Wineman at 
Pioneer House one of the high points in re- 
search on delinquent behavior in recent dec- 
ades. It is worth stressing that this research 
is essentially “engineering research.” It starts 
with what material it can draw from the sci- 
ences, from clinical practice and from direct 
observation and goes about solving a practical 
problem—how to help impulse-dominated 
children develop the Controls From Within 
that will enable them to live in society. Work- 
ers with such children will find the books par- 
ticularly stimulating. But the broader implica- 
tions of this work with the unhappy, belea- 
guered Children Who Hate should not be lost. 
As yet this research has not yielded any data 
which could be applied specifically to everyday 
situations. But as progress is made in under- 
standing these disturbed children, parents and 
teachers will be better able to cope with those 
problems which even the most “normal” child 
presents. 





A FAVORITE! 


Ladycake Farm 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 
of which ELIZABETH GRAY VINING says: 


“It is a real delight—real, living 
characters, story not subordinated 
to ‘message,’ done without a trace 
of condescension but with real 
warmth, humor and beauty.” 


At all bookstores $2.25 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia ‘New York 























‘‘BOOKS OF THE YEAR” 
RECOMMENDED 8Y CHILD STUDY 






CHEROKEE BILL Oklahoma Pacer 


By Jean Bailey illustrated by Pers Crowell 
High adventure with a 12-year-old and his 
prize-winning pacer in the Old West. A 
fast-moving story based on actual family 
records. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI 
WAS WILD 


Story and pictures by LeGrand 
The author of Cap’n Dow and Cats for 
Kansas tells a hilarious tale of bold Mike 
Fink's amazing fight with a rambunctious 
alligator. Ages 5 up. $2 


CAPTIVE OF THE DELAWARES 
By Evelyn Nevin Illustrated by Fred Sanchez 
This "immediate hit with boys and girls . . . 
based on historical! fact, tells of a white girl 
kidnapped by Indians."'"—Library Journal. 
Ages 7-11. $1.50 


LAFAYETTE Friend of America 
By Alberta Powell Graham _ illus. by Ralph Ray 
The life story of the gallant Frenchman. A 


Makers of America book. Ages 7-!! $1.50 
At all bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY °¢ New York 11 





CSA 1953 Conference 


The 1953 Annual Conference of the Child Study 
Association of America, scheduled for March 2nd at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City, will have as its 
theme “Personal Growth and the Pressure to Con- 
form.”’ Among the speakers will be Dr. Leo H. Barte- 
meier, Detroit psychiatrist and co-founder of the 
Cornelian Corner; Dr. Lyman Bryson, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. Buell G. Galla- 
gher, President, College of the City of New York; 
and Dr. Fritz Redl, of Wayne University, Detroit. 
The following day an All-Day Conference for Work- 
ers in Parent Education will be held at the Statler. 
The complete program for both Conference days will 
be available early in January. 


New CSA staff member 


The Child Study Association is glad to welcome to 
its staff Mrs. Dorothea McClure, new member of 
the Family Counseling Service. Mrs. McClure is a 
member of the American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers and a fellow of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association. She has had many years of 
experience in psychiatric clinical work with both 
children and adults and has worked also in the field 
of parent education. 

















How do you handle 
your child’s © * tains 





behavior problems? { + bas. smotins. Moras 


YOU'LL FIND the best way to cope with all these situations, and many more, 
in BETTER HOME DISCIPLINE, a practical guide which answers all your ques- 


tions fully and sensibly. 


Written for parents of children from 3 to 17, this book is based on the experience 
of over 6000 families. Here is really useful, tested advice, rather than the usual 
theory and speculation. It will save you hours of anxious strain. 

Best of all, it shows you that your problems are not unique; that every parent 
must face them. It helps dispel the tensions and anxieties you may feel, so that you 
can take a healthy, objective attitude toward your child’s behavior. 


BETTER HOME DISCIPLINE 


By NORMA E. CUTTS and NICHOLAS MOSELEY 
At all bookstores, $3.50 APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Ine. 


¢ Temper tantrums and 
disobedience. 


¢ To punish or not to punish. 
© Bed wetting and toilet 


¢ Fighting and quarreling. 


¢ Eating and table manners. 
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The Puppy Who Wanted a Boy 


CATHERINE WOOLLEY , 


One day Petey, who was a puppy, said to his mother, “I'd like a boy for 
Christmas.” 

His mother, who was a dog, said she guessed he could have a boy if 
he was a very good puppy. 

So the day before Christmas, Petey’s mother asked, “Have you been 
a very good puppy?” 

“Oh yes!” said Petey. “I didn’t frighten the cat.” 

“You didn’t?” asked Petey’s mother. 

“Well-a-I just frightened her a little,’ said Petey. “And I didn’t 
chew any shoes.” 

“Not any?” said his mother. 

“Just a teeny-weeny chew,” said Petey. “And I remembered—well, 
practically always—to bark when I wanted to go out.” 

“All right,” said his mother. “I guess you’ve been good. Anyway, 
you're awfully little. I shall go out and get you a boy for Christmas.” 

But when Petey’s mother came back, she looked very much worried. 

“How would you like a soft, white rabbit with pink ears for Christ- 
mas?” she said to Petey. 

“No thanks,” said Petey. 

“Don’t you want a lovely canary?” 

“No, I just wanted a boy.” 

“How about some guppy fish? They’re nice,” said Petey’s mother. 

“T don’t like fish,” said Petey. “I'd like a boy.” 

“Petey,” said his mother, “there are no boys to be had.” 

“No boys?” exclaimed Petey in dismay. 

“Not one could I find. They’re terribly short of boys this year.” 

Petey felt as if he couldn’t stand it if he didn’t have a boy. 

Finally his mother said, “There, now, there must be a boy some- 
where. Perhaps you could find some dog who would be glad to give his 
hoy away.” 

“Do you think I could?” asked Petey. 

“It wouldn’t hurt to try.” 

So Petey hopefully started off. 





Reprinted by permission from the new Holiday Storybook, compiled by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, published by Crowell, $3.00. The story appeared originally in Story PARADE. 
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It wasn’t long before he saw a collie racing with a boy on a bicycle. 
Petey trembled with joy. 

“If I had a boy on a bicycle,” said Petey, “I could run like everything! 
I'll take a little run right now,” he thought, “and I'll ask the collie 
politely if he’ll give his boy away.” So Petey leaped after the bicycle. He 
called out to the collie, “Excuse me. Do you want to give your boy 
away?” 

But the collie said no, he definitely didn’t, in a dreadful tone of voice. 

Petey sat down. He watched the collie and his boy on a bicycle until 
they were out of his sight. 

“I didn’t really want a boy on a bicycle anyway,” said Petey. 

After a while he saw a red setter playing ball with a boy. Petey was 
just delighted. “If I had a boy to play ball with,” said Petey, “I’d catch 
the ball smack in my mouth. I’d like to catch the ball now!” he thought. 

But he remembered how cross the collie had been. So he sat down 
on the sidewalk and called out politely, “Excuse me. Do you want to give 
your boy away?” 

But the setter said no, he definitely didn’t, in a terrifying tone of 
voice! 

“Oh, well,” said Petey, trotting off, “I don’t think playing ball is 
much.” 

Soon Petey came to a bulldog, sitting in a car with a boy. Petey was 
pleased, for he was getting a little tired from so much walking. 

“If I had a boy in a car,” said Petey, “I’d laugh at walking dogs. I'd 
like a ride right now,” he thought. 

So he called out loudly, but very politely, “Excuse me. Do you want 
to give your boy away?” 

But the bulldog said no, he definitely didn’t, and he growled in 
Petey’s face. 

“Oh, dear!” said Petey. He ran off behind a house and stayed there 
until the bulldog and his boy drove away. 

“Well, who wants to go riding in a car? Pff! Not me!” said Petey. 

He thought he’d just rest a while, though. He had come a long way 
for such a little dog. He was limping a little when he started off again. 

After a while he met a Scotty, walking with his boy and carrying a 
package in his mouth. 

“Now that is a good kind of boy!” said Petey. “If I had a boy to take 
walks with and carry packages for, there might be some dog biscuit or 
cookies in the package. I’d like a cookie this minute!” he thought, for 
he hadn’t had a bite of lunch. 

But he remembered how cross the collie and the setter and the bull- 
dog had been. So he stayed across the street and shouted at the top of 
his lungs, but polite as could be, “Excuse me. Do you want to give your 
boy away?” 

The Scotty had his mouth full of package. But he managed to say 
no, he definitely didn’t, and he showed his sharp teeth at Petey. 

“TI guess that wasn’t the kind of boy I wanted either,” said poor 
Petey. “But my goodness, where will I find a boy?” 

Well, Petey went on and on. Up busy streets, dodging the cars and 
looking in stores and around corners. Down quiet lanes where dogs 
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rushed to their fences and yelped at him. 

He saw Irish terriers, Scotch terriers, Skye terriers. He saw fox- 
hounds, greyhounds, wolfhounds. He saw pointers, setters, spaniels, 
beagles, chows. 

He asked every dog politely. But he couldn’t find a single dog who 
would give his boy away. 

Petey’s ears began to droop. His tail grew limp. His legs were so 
tired. “My mother was right,” he thought. “There isn’t a boy to be had.” 

As it was getting dark, he came to a large building on the very edge 
of town. Petey was going by, very slowly because his paws hurt, when he 
saw a sign over the door. The sign said: 


ORPHANS’ HOME 


“I know what orphans are,” Petey said to himself. “They’re chil- 
dren who have no mother, and no dog to take care of them either. May- 
be I could find a boy here!” 

He padded slowly up the walk of the Orphans’ Home. He was so 
tired he could hardly lift his paws. 

Then Petey stopped. ‘He listened. He could hear music. He looked. 
Through the window he could see a lighted Christmas tree, and chil- 
dren singing carols. 
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. . Who Wanted a Boy 


Petey looked some more. On the front step of the Orphans’ Home, 
all by himself, sat a boy! He was not a very big boy. He looked lonely. 

Petey gave a glad little cry. He forgot about being tired. He leaped 
up the walk and landed in the boy’s lap. 

Sniff, sniff went Petey’s little nose. Wiggle, wag went Petey’s tail. 
He licked the boy with his warm, wet tongue. 

How glad the boy was to see Petey! He put both his arms around 
the little dog and hugged him tight. 

Then the front door opened. “Goodness, Dickie,” a lady said, “what 
are you doing out here? Come on in to the Christmas tree.” 

Petey sat very still. 

The boy looked up at the lady. Then he looked down at Petey. Petey 
began to tremble. Would the boy go in and leave him? 

But the boy said, “I’ve got a puppy. Can he come, too?” 

“A puppy!” The lady came over and looked down at Petey. “Why,” 
she said, “you’re a nice dog. Wherever did you come from? Yes, bring 
him in.” 

“Come on, puppy,” said the boy, and in they scampered. 

A crowd of boys was playing around the Christmas tree. They all 
rushed at Petey. They all wanted to pick him up. They all wanted to pet 
him. 

Petey wagged his tail. He wagged his fat little body. He frisked about 
and kissed every boy who came near. 

“Can he stay?” the boys asked. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “he may stay.” 

“Come on, puppy,” Dickie said. “Get your supper.” 

“We'll fix you a nice warm bed!” cried another boy. 

“We'll all play games with you,” said a third. 

Petey wriggled away from the hands that petted him. Dickie was the 
one he loved best! 

“But who ever would think,” said Petey to himself, “that I'd get fifty 
boys for Christmas!” 
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Selected by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association 


These titles have been selected from the children’s books published 
during the calendar year 1952. For convenience they have been ar- 
ranged in age groupings, but many have a far wider appeal than could 
be indicated. Books of outstanding quality are starred (*). Titles 
designated (+) are books which illuminate today’s world for children. 


This list, with some additional titles, can be pur- 
chased from the Association for 25 cents. All the 
books listed are on exhibit at Association head- 
quarters, 132 East 74th Street, New York City. 


Collections 


*HOLIDAY STORYBOOK. Compiled by the 
Child Study Association of America. Illus. by 
Phoebe Erickson. Crowell. $3. The days we cele- 
brate—patriotic, religious, and personal—in a full 
and varied collection of stories that reflect the 
essence of American differences and unity, en- 
hanced by many appealing illustrations. For read- 
ing aloud or alone. (6-9) 

TOLD UNDER SPACIOUS SKIES. Selected by 
the Literature Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education. Macmillan. $3. Regional 
stories of America selected from writings of many 
well-loved authors. (9-13) 

*WONDER TALES OF HORSES AND HEROES. 
By Frances Carpenter. Illus. by William D. Hayes. 
Doubleday. $3. Folk tales about horses from all 
over the world, attractively illustrated. (10-12) 

*NINETEEN FROM SEVENTEEN. Selected by 
Bryna Ivens. Lippincott. $2.75. Nineteen out- 
standing short stories expertly chosen for a com- 
prehensive picture of contemporary teen-age life. 
(12 and over) 

THEN IT HAPPENED: Stories of Unforgettable 
Moments. Selected by Wilma McFarland. Watts. 
$3. Memorable e ieodies in the lives of young girls 
in stories culled from current magazines and 
books. (12 and over) 

*ON OUR WAY: Young Pages from American 
Autobiography. Selected by Robert Patterson, 
Mildred Mebel and Lawrence Hill. Illus. by 
Robert Patterson. Holiday. $3.50. Decisive inci- 
dents in the lives of well-known Americans which 
helped to shape their careers. (12 and over) 

*THE MAGIC CIRCLE. By Louis Untermeyer. 
Illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. $3. This 
accomplished anthologist has skillfully gathered 
together over a hundred poems, grouped under 
themes of their stories and people. (12 and over) 


Christmas 


*CHRISTMAS IN THE BARN. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Crowell. $1.75. 
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Books of the year for children 


The Nativity story tenderly retold in rhythmic 
prose and heart-warming pictures. (Under 5) 
*THE BIRTHDAY OF LITTLE JESUS. By Ster- 
ling North. Illus. by Valenti Angelo. Grosset. 
$2.50. Warm, glowing retelling of the Nativity 
story as it might have been recounted to the boy, 

Jesus, in a beautifully illustrated book. (6-10) 

*AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS. By 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. Adapted by Frances Frost. 
Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. $2.75. Dia- 
logue of the now famous opera, with narrative 
background: a miracle tale about a crippled boy 
and the Three Wise Men. Superb pictures. A 
family book. 

THE SANTA CLAUS BEARS. Written and illus. 
by Dorothy Sherrill. Crowell. $1.50. Delectable 
child-like picture-story about Santa’s twin teddy 
bears and how they brought Christmas cheer to 
the small woodland creatures. (3-5) 

PETUNIA’S CHRISTMAS. Written and illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Knopf. $2. Our absurd old 
friend the goose achieves a Merry Christmas and 
her heart’s desire in a chucklesome nonsense story 
with — to match. (4-7) 

*MAGGIE ROSE. By Ruth Sawyer. Illus. by Mau- 
rice Sendak. Harper. $2. A little Maine girl’s 
family and community Christmas in an appealing 
story related with delicacy and charm. (7-10) 

A MONTH OF CHRISTMASES. By Siddie Joe 
Johnson. Illus. by Henrietta Jones Moon. Long- 
mans. $2.50. A smudge-nosed cat leads two chil- 
dren to the enchantment of past days during their 
Christmas visit to relatives in Texas. (7-9) 


For the youngest: under five 


*WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Crowell. $1.25. 
Perfect collaboration between artist and author 
make an enchanting small book of child-like verses 
about creatures. 

*BABY ANIMALS. Written and illus. by Garth 
Williams. Simon & Schuster. $1. Animals lovingly 
pictured and described in slight text, look out 























sea a hard-paged book designed for small, active 
s. 
PERCY, POLLY, AND PETE. Written and illus. 


by Clare Turlay Newberry. Harper. $2. Darling ° - 


kittens in charcoal drawings cavort through this 
little story of Millie’s efforts to keep them safe. 

FIRST PRIZE FOR DANNY. Written and illus. 
by Margot Austin. Dutton. $1.50. How a small 
boy’s unusual exhibit wins the blue ribbon at the 
fair, told in the pleasing repetitive pattern of a 
folk tale. 

MAT AND MANDY AND THE LITTLE OLD 
CAR. By Ruth Simon. Illus. by Lisl Weil. Crowell. 
$2.50. Jolly family story full of incident and ad- 
ventures ; a first “chapter” book with joyous illus- 
trations. 

MISS FLORA McFLIMSEY’S BIRTHDAY. Writ- 
ten and illus. by Mariana. Lothrop. $1.25. That 
delectable doll, Miss Flora, sets forth on strange 
adventures on her birthday, but finds the best at 
home. Illustrations enchanting as ever. 

*A HOLE IS TO DIG. By Ruth Krauss. Illus, by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper. $1.50. Small children’s 
own definitions of what some words mean to them 
provide whimsey for oldsters and youngsters, with 
delectable pictures. 

THE LITTLE ESKIMO. By Kathryn Jackson. II- 
lus. by Leonard Weisgard. 

MISTER DOG. By Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. by 
Garth Williams. 

WHEELS. By Kathryn Jackson. Illus. by Leonard 
Weisgard. 

TAWNY SCRAWNY LION. By Kathryn Jackson. 
Illus. by Gustaf Tenggren. 

INDIAN INDIAN. By Charlotte Zolotow. Illus. by 
Leonard Weisgard. Simon & Schuster. 25¢ each. 
Satisfying inexpensive picture-books about people, 
things and happenings of interest to young listen- 
ers. Illustrated in color and varied style. 


Ages five, six and seven 


*ALL TOGETHER: A Child’s Treasury of Verse. 
By Dorothy Aldis. Illus. by Helen D. Jameson, 
Marjorie Flack and Margaret Freeman. Putnam. 
$3. Jolly, whimsical and tender verse by a deft 
master, including many published and some new 

ms. Invitingly illustrated. 

THE MERRY MILLER. By Rosalys Hall. Illus. by 
Kurt Werth. Oxford. $2. The ludicrous dilemma 
of the miller is happily resolved in this jovial 
French tale embellished with matching pictures. 

*A FOR THE ARK. Written and illus. by Roger 
Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2. Superb animal pictures, 
the alphabet being less important than the beau- 
tiful retelling of the story of Noah. 


THE STABLE THAT STAYED. By Josephine B. 
Payne. Illus. by Joan B. Payne. Ariel. $2. When 
the perfectly proper family moved away, the Little 
Red Stable had some amazing adventures. 

*CURIOUS GEORGE RIDES A BIKE. Written 
and illus. by H. A. Rey. Houghton. $2.75. Our re- 
sourceful old friend, George, the monkey, again 
triumphs as a hero in laughable adventures. 

FIVE LITTLE MONKEYS. Written and illus. by 
Juliet Kepes. Houghton. $2.50. Mischievous mon- 
keys learn a lesson and become useful jungle ci- 
tizens in an amusing tale lavishly splashed with 
colorful pictures. 

THE LOVELY SUMMER. Written and illus. by 
Marc Simont. Harper. $2. Two friendly rabbits 
enjoy the garden of some not so friendly summer 
gardeners. 

THE NOON BALLOON. By Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Harper, $2. Fantasy 
in words and pictures of a cat’s airy wanderings 
in a balloon and of the sights and sounds and 
smells that drifted up to him. 

PUSSY WILLOW. By Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. 
by Leonard Weisgard. Simon & Schuster. $1.50. A 
large, colorful picture-book of a wee kitten whose 
search for a pussy willow takes him through the 
seasons. 

*ONE KITTEN TOO MANY. By Bianca Brad- 
bury. Illus. by Marie C. Nichols. Houghton. $1.50. 
Delectable cat pictures enhance this story of how 
Tabby and Whiskers learn when to be polite and 
when to assert one’s rights. 

BINKY’S FIRE. By Sally Scott. Illus. by Beth 
Krush. Harcourt. $1.75. A puppy gives a fire 
warning to his family and graciously accepts his 
role of hero. 

SHORTY’S MULE. By George Cory Franklin. 
Illus. by William Moyers. Houghton. $2.25. A 
frisky and mischievous mule proves his worth 
when he helps track down cattle rustlers. Horses 
and cowboys in many vivid pictures. 

*LOOKING-FOR-SOMETHING. By Ann Nolan 
Clark. Illus. by Leo Politi. Viking. $2.50. A small 
Peruvian burro finds what he is searching for in 
an ingratiating story, artfully simple, comple- 
mented by superb pictures. 

*THE BEARS ON HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN. By 
Alice Dalgliesh. Illus. by Helen Sewell. Scribners. 
$2. Tall tale of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
providing suspense as well as chuckles. Unusual 
illustrations. 

SALT AND PEPPER. Written and illus. by Ruth 
and Latrobe Carroll. Oxford. $2. Pepper and his 
dog, Salt, find friends and fun in a new neighbor- 
hood. Puppies and children cavort through many 
jolly pictures. 
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THE BLACK SOMBRERO. By Nanda Ward. Illus. 
by Lynd Ward. Ariel. $1.75. A small cowboy re- 
trieves his well-loved headgear in an unusual des- 
ert story excitingly pictured. 

LUNCH FOR LENNIE. By Catherine Woolley. 
Illus. by Meg Wohlberg. Morrow. $2. An imagina- 
tive little boy makes believe he’s all sorts of ani- 
mals, but finally decides he’s happiest being a boy. 
Pleasing pictures and print for easy reading. 

COUNTRY GARAGE. By Jerrold Beim. Illus. by 
Louis Darling. Morrow. $2. A boy’s chance to 
help at a country garage sparks a satisfying story 
full of lively incident. Large Be and many clear 
pictures make an easy-to-read book. 

TINY TOOSEY’S BIRTHDAY. By Mabel G. La- 
Rue. Illus. by Mary Stevens. Houghton. $2. Live- 
lier and more attractive in both content and pic- 
tures than is usual in a first reader. 

WAIT FOR THE RAIN. By Martha Goldberg. II- 
lus. by Christine Price. Holiday. $1.50. Rain be- 
comes an extraordinary experience to Owen as he 
grows up. An easy-to-read book. 

PETE’S PUPPETS. Written and illus. by Charlotte 
Steiner. Doubleday. $1.25. Though Pete couldn’t 
take part in the kindergarten’s doll show, he did 
have a wonderful idea and lots of fun. (A hint 
to parents, too! ) { 

*ONE MORNING IN MAINE. Written and illus. 
by Robert McCloskey. Viking. $2.50. The coast 
of Maine is magnificently pe haw in this over- 
sized picture-storybook of a little girl and her 
father busy with many activities. 

*THE STORM BOOK. By Charlotte Zolotow. II- 
lus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper. $2. From 
the first rumble of thunder to the appearance of 
the rainbow, a storm is depicted in rhythmic prose 
and exquisite pictures that will be reassuring to 
children. 

FOLLOW THE SUNSET. By Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Illus. by Lucille Corcos. Doubleday. 
$2.75. The sun, following its course around the 
earth for a day, touches on the lives of many peo- 
ples in this beautiful book with luminous pictures. 

THE LOST TUGBOAT. Written and illus. by Nils 
Hogner. Abelard. $2. The life and work of a tug- 
boat excitingly presented in a simple story with 
bold action pictures. 

*SEVEN LITTLE POSTMEN. By Margaret Wise 
Brown and Edith Thacher Hurd. Illus. by Tibor 
Gergely. Simon & Schuster. 25¢. Rollicking verse 
and jovial pictures make the story of mail deliv- 
ery both understandable and exciting. 


Ages seven, eight and nine 


*MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK. By P. L. 
Travers. Illus. by Mary Shepard. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Welcome reappearance of the London nursemaid 
with a difference, who again brings magical ad- 
ventures to the Park family in this fourth inimi- 
table fantasy, delectably illustrated. 

*THE TALKING CAT. By Natalie Savage Carl- 
son. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Harper. $2. Folk 
tales of French Canada, excellently presented with 
unusual humor, to be enjoyed by grown-ups too. 

*TALES OF FARAWAY FOLK. By Babette 
Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Illus. by Irena 
Lorentowicz. Harper. $2.25. Wit and wisdom run 
through these beautifully retold tales rich in the 
folk flavor of Asia and Eastern Europe. 

THE MAGIC CURRANT BUN. By John Sy- 
monds. Illus. by André Francois. Lippincott. $2. 
Preposterous humor and rare fantasy about a little 
boy in Paris, enlivened by highly original pictures. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF TING 
LING. By Vernon Bowen. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
McKay. $2. Fine storytelling in a richly flavored 
tale of how a Chinese juggler’s helper won the 
emperor’s lovely daughter. Pictures to match. 

WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI WAS WILD. Written 
and illus. by LeGrand. Abingdon. $2. Robust hu- 
mor and pictures in a tall tale about that redoubt- 
able folk hero, Mike Fink, who helped the pioneers 
cross the Mississippi. 

NEW WORLD FOR NELLIE. Written and illus. 
by Rowland Emett. Harcourt. $2. Fantasy of a 
British railroad engine and its strange flight to 
America in a fabulous picture-story by a noted 
caricaturist. 

*SQUIRREL HOTEL. Written and illus. by Wil- 
liam Péne du Bois. Viking. $2. Tongue-in-cheek 
humor and beautifully detailed illustration make 
of this delightful tale a book of distinction. 

MR. HEFF AND MR. HO. By Janette Sebring 
Lowrey. Illus. by Peggy Bacon. Harper. $2.50. 
A whimsical tale of quiddities and quirks, odd 
people and their odder pets, told with humor and 
insight, delightfully pictured. 

FREDDY THE PILOT. By Walter R. Brooks. Il- 
lus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf. $3. Freddy, the pig, 
in another tale of the incredibly complicated and 
hilarious doings of these oddly behaved barnyard 
animals. 

*EDWARD, HOPPY AND JOE. Written and illus. 
by Robert Lawson. Knopf. $2.50. Humor and bits 
of wisdom too, in a whimsical story, at once fa- 
miliar and different, about small creatures doing 
child-like things. Enchanting pictures. 

*OLD ROSIE, THE HORSE NOBODY UN- 
DERSTOOD. By Lilian Moore and Leone Adel- 
son. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. Random. $2. The 
efforts of an elderly horse to be loved by the farm- 
er’s family make a hilarious tale, with a touch of 
tenderness, too, and very funny pictures. 

THE TERRIBLE MR. TWITMEYER. By Lilian 
Moore and Leone Adelson. Illus. by Leonard 
Shortall. Random. $2. A small town’s dog prob- 
lems are resolved in a hilarious story with a most 
satisfying conclusion and sprightly pictures. 

TOO MANY PETS. By Mary M. Aldrich. Illus. 
by Barbara Cooney. Macmillan. $2. Short stories 
about the Gay family, wherein Father, who resists 
pets, ends up by adding guinea pigs to his grow- 
ing accumulation of animals which keep things 
from getting dull! 

BRIAR, A COLLIE. Written and illus. by’ Mar- 
garet S. Johnson. Morrow. $2. An incident-filled 
dog story with recognition of both human and ani- 
mal personalities. 

BROOMTAIL. By Miriam E. Mason. Illus. by Wil- 
liam Moyers. Macmillan. $2. Companion story to 
A Pony Called Lightning with the boy adventures 
centered about the older brother who loves free- 
dom and dramatically earns it. 

THE PONY THAT KEPT A SECRET. By Elisa- 
beth Hubbard Lansing. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell. $2. The children of The Pony That Ran 
Away figure again in this lovable story of ten-year- 
old twins and their baby brother, including an 
amusing mystery. Captivating pictures. 

BRONTO. Written and illus. by Hetty Burlingame 
Beatty. Doubleday. $2. A lonesome boy newly 
come to the ranch and a horse that “wasn’t much” 
bring out the best in each other—to the surprise 
of all concerned. 

KRISTIE’S BUTTERCUP. Written and illus. by 
Emma L. Brock. Knopf. $2.50. The well-loved 
Kristie acquires a new friend in Buttercup, the 
cow, and saves her for the family. 
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THREE BOYS AND THE REMARKABLE COW. 
By Nan Hayden Agle and Ellen Wilson. Illus. by 
Marian Honigman. Scribners. $2. Indistinguish- 
able triplets and their remarkable cow provide fun 
and suspense at the county fair. Attractively print- 
ed for the young reader. 

*PEPPER. By Barbara Leonard Reynolds. Illus. by 
Barbara Cooney. Scribners. $2. The middle name 
of Aleck’s pet raccoon was Trouble. How he got 
in and out of it makes delightful reading in this 
excellent story. 

THIRTY-THREE BUNN STREET. By Eleanor 
Clymer. Illus. by Jane Miller. Dodd. $2.50. Cam- 
araderie among neighbors’ children brings a hap- 
py solution for a little girl, longing for a perma- 
nent home and friends. 

TIM TOMKINS CIRCUS BOY. By Rose Fried- 
man. Illus. by Polly Jackson. Abingdon. $1.50. 
A small boy gets a lively close-up of the circus. 

DAVID’S HUNDRED DOLLARS. By Catherine 
Woolley. Illus. by Iris Beatty Johnson. Morrow. 
$2.50. More: about David in a realistic and read- 
able family story, filled, as usual, with the day-by- 
day excitements, humor and wise management 
that children welcome. 

TWE LIVE IN THE SOUTH. Written and illus. 


by Lois Lenski. Lippincott. $2. Short stories drawn * 


from experiences shared with Southern families, 
living with hardships and true affection. 

PEANUTS FOR BILLY BEN. Written and illus. 
by Lois Lenski. Lippincott. $2. Billy helps with 
his father’s peanut crop in this story of family and 
community life, one of a fine regional series for 
this age group. 

BECKY’S BOARDING HOUSE. By Eleanor 
Thomas. Illus. by Gertrude Howe. Scribners. $2. 
A year’s activities in a Brownie troop, with the 
familiar atmosphere of apartment house and city. 

JIMMY’S OWN BASKETBALL. 

PETE’S HOME RUN. By Marion Renick. Illus. 
by Pru Herric. Scribners. $2 each. Two easy-to- 
read sports stories with strong feeling for personal 
accomplishment and team play. 

+PIERRE COMES TO P. S. 20. By Helen Train 
Hilles. Illus. by Jay H. Barnum. Messner. $1.50. 
A young French boy wins the admiration of Grade 
4 by making beautiful “pommes soufflées” for the 
PTA banquet. Gently humorous with an unob- 
trusive moral. 

BOY WITH A HARPOON. By Will Lipkind. Illus. 
by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Harcourt. $2.25. The 
training of a young Alaskan Eskimo boy to catch 
food with his harpoon is recounted by an anthro- 
pologist in a lively tale of the Arctic. 

*CAPTIVE OF THE DELAWARES. By Evelyn 
Nevin. Illus. by Fred Sanchez. Abingdon. $1.50. 
Sensitive story of a lonely, rebellious Quaker girl 
who learned to live with and love her Indian 
captors. 

*THE TURNSPIT DOG. By Maria Leach. Illus. 
by Winifred Bromhall. Aladdin. $1.75. In dis- 
tinguished, rhythmic prose, colonial days in Amer- 
ica are seen through the family life of a little girl 
and her pet. Beautifully printed for easy reading. 

BOSTON BELLS. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illus. 
by Manning DeV. Lee. Macmillan. $2. An inci- 
dent of historical significance during the child- 
hood of the painter, John Singleton Copley; an- 
other in a series of Once-Upon-a-Time-in-America 
stories. 

*YOUNG MR. MEEKER. By Miriam E. Mason. 
Illus. by Sandra — Bobbs. $2. A pioneer trek 
in 1852 awaited the birth of the baby whose 
unique leadership as “Young Mr. Meeker” light- 
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ened the burdens of frontier life. Real adventure 
in an easy-to-read book. 

*ABRAHAM LINCOLN. B; Bella Koral. Illus. by 
Jay Hyde Barnum. Random. $1. A fine introduc- 
tory biography from his Kentucky boyhood to his 
election as President, in a glowing picture-story of 
Lincoln’s development and his times. 

LINCOLN’S LITTLE CORRESPONDENT. By 
Hertha Pauli. Illus. by Fritz Kredel. Doubleday. 
$2.50. A moving and tender account of the little 
girl who persuaded Lincoln to grow a beard. 

BUFFALO BILL. Written and illus. by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. $2.75. Hand- 
some, colorful presentation of this saga of the 
Wild West in a picture-story complete with buffa- 
loes, Indians and all the trimmings. 

DAN MORGAN. By Bernice Bryant. Illus. by Paul 
Laune. Bobbs. $1.75. The childhood and youth 
of a hero of the Revolutionary War provides inter- 
esting historical background for the young reader. 

STEPHEN FOSTER. By Catherine Owens Peare. 
Illus. by Margaret Ayer. Holt. $2. Well-presented, 
sympathetic biography reflecting the America of 


his day. 

WILLIAM PENN. By Virginia Haviland. Illus. by 
Peter Burchard. Abingdon. $1.50. Excellent bi- 
ography of a colorful and important historical 

gure. 

*ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Illus. 
by Jay Hyde Barnum. Random. $1. The famous 
story of shipwreck and resourceful living on a 
small island adapted for younger readers and at- 
tractively presented with dramatic illustrations. 

THE TRAIN THAT NEVER CAME BACK AND 
OTHER RAILROAD STORIES. By Freeman 
H. Hubbard. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Whittlesey. 
$2.25. Outstanding short stories in a collection 
geared to the younger train enthusiast. 
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Ages nine, ten and eleven 


*CHARLOTTE’S WEB. By E. B. White. Illus. by 
Garth Williams. Harper. $2.50. Gifted author and 
illustrator combine in this rare barnyard fantasy, 
with philosophical overtones, of a warm and noble 
friendship between a little girl, a pig and a spider. 

DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S PUDDLEBY ADVEN- 
TURES. Written and illustrated by Hugh Loft- 
ing. Lippincott. $3. Eight further adventures of 
the beloved Doctor and his animal friends in the 
final (posthumous) book of the Dolittle series. 

*HIGH WATER AT CATFISH BEND. By Ben 
Lucien Burman. Illus. by Alice Caddy. Messner. 
$2.75. A wise and witty fable in which the animals 
of a Mississippi town 1 their resources to help 
secure a much-needed levee. 

*THE SUMMER IS MAGIC. By Joan Howard. 
Illus. by Adrienne Adams. Lothrop, $2.50. Sea 
magic, djinns and witchery in a modern fantasy 
of two everyday children in an enchanted summer. 

THE SPACE SHIP UNDER THE APPLE TREE. 
Written and illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. 
$2.50. A chucklesome take-off on the Flying Sau- 
cer saga as Marty, the Junior Scientist ss 
from Martinea, joins Eddie’s Boy Scout Jamboree. 

CAPTAIN APPLE’S GHOST. By Evelyn Sibley 
Lampman. Illus, by Ninon MacKnight. Double- 
day. $2.50. How some likeable children, abetted 
by a crusty old ghost, save their beloved museum. 

THUNDER OF THE GODS. By Dorothy Hosford. 
Illus. by Claire and George Louden. Holt. $2.50. 
Simple introduction to the gods of the Norsemen. 

*THE TREASURE TROVE OF THE SUN. By M. 
Prishvin. Translated by Tatiana Balkoff-Drowne. 
Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. Viking. $2.75. Two 
Russian "gepore children, lost in a swamp, are the 
center of a story replete with folk wisdom and 
nature lore. Illustrations convey the feeling. 

+* TWENTY AND TEN. By Claire Huchet Bishop. 
Illus. by William Péne du Bois. Viking. $2.50. 
Stirring and beautiful account of an incident dur- 
ing the occupation when a group of French chil- 
dren saved ten Jewish children from the Nazis. 

*RED SAILS TO CAPRI. By Ann Weil. Illus. by 
C. B. Falls. Viking. $2.50. Vivid telling of the dis- 
covery of the Blue Grotto in Capri, full of flavor 
and fine characterization. 

TREASURE IN THE ANDES. By Alfred Lewis. 
Illus. by Zhenya Gay. Abingdon. $1.50. His dream 
to study art comes true for a Peruvian Indian boy. 

CHILDREN OF THE BLIZZARD. By Heluiz 
Washburne and Anauta. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Day. $2.50. Real life adventures with Eskimo chil- 


dren on Baffin Island. 


PICTURE COME TRUE. Written and illus. by 
Priscilla M. Warner. Doubleday. $2.50. A roe 
girl’s realization of her wish to live in the Welsh 
countryside, in a fine story of English family life. 

SHAKEN DAYS. By Marian Garthwaite. Illus. by 
Ursula Koering. Messner. $2.75. A little girl 
makes friends and finds comfort during the heart- 
breaking ruin and rebuilding that followed the 
earthquake in California in 1906. 

+tZUSKA OF THE BURNING HILLS. By Alvena 
Seckar. Illus. by Kathleen Voute. Oxford. $2.75. 
Poignant story about the many problems that are 
part of living for a little girl and her immigrant 
parents in coal-mining West Virginia. 

BALLET IN THE BARN. By Regina J. Woody. 
Illus. by Arline K. Thomson. Ariel. $3. Martha’s 
Vineyard is the background for a warm story 
about twelve-year-old Janet’s growth as a ballet 
dancer and her adjustment to a new home. 

tLADYCAKE FARM. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illus. 
by Clotilde Embree Funk. Lippincott. $2.25. The 
realization of a dream brings heartaches and hap- 
piness to an ambitious Negro family. 

TOMBOY ROW. By Ruth Langland Holberg. Il- 
lus. by Grace Paull. Doubleday. $2.50. Rowena 
Carey again, plump, normal and happy, still the 
center of funny unexpected adventures. 

FAMILY GRAND STAND. By Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Illus. by Jean Macdonald Porter. Viking. $2.50. 
Lively family story of, children and their day-to- 
day activities in a small college town. 

THE NEWS IS GOOD. By Marie McSwigan. II- 
lus. by Jill Elgin. Dutton. $2.75. Pleasant family 
story in which a young girl finds opportunity to 
develop her writing interests. 

CHILDREN OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 
TAINS. By May Justus. Illus. by Robert Henne- 
berger. Dutton. $2.50. Another group of this au- 
thor’s simple, warm stories about the mountain 
people of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

*WHERE AWAY? By Anne Molloy. Illus. by 
Joshua Tolford. Houghton. $3.50. Sailing vessels, 
storms at sea, and high adventure when an im- 
petuous girl and a boy stow away on a sailing ship 
in the 1880's. Lavish pictures in a handsome book. 

PARTY FOR SUZANNE. By Cecile Pepin Ed- 
wards. Illus. by Jane Castle. Abingdon. $2.50. 
How a French-Canadian child made a place for 
herself in a small Massachusetts town. 

THE FAMILY THAT GREW AND GREW. By 
Margaret J. Baker. Illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Whit- 
tlesey. $2.25. How a delightful spinster acquires a 
dog, and a family, makes a story full of fun and 
English village atmosphere. 

tJOE-POLE, NEW AMERICAN. By Florence 














PUT “GROWTH” IN YOUR YOUNGSTER’S r iia —-———- —-—-—-—-— 
PLAY with America’s preferred educa- 
tional toys. Designed by experts to fit 
the need of every pre-school age child 
«+. to develop alertness, per- 
ception, coordination ...to en- 
courage experimentation and 
dramatic play. Carefully play- 
; tested. Approved by lead- 
ing pediatricians and ed- 
ucators. At better stores 
everywhere...or send for 
‘ illustrated literature. 








| Colorful 16-page catalog of | 
Holgate Toys, including selection chart 
| p gare Bycigl puaengg for each age from | 
mon years. 
| HOLGATE BROTHERS CO. | 
| Kane, Pa., Dept. CS-91 | 
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Hayes. Illus. by Dirk Gringhuis. Houghton. $2.50. 
A Polish D. P. boy’s determination and longing 
for acceptance are rewarded in a sympathetic and 
perceptive story. 

*THIS BOY CODY AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Leon Wilson. Illus. by Ursula Koering. Watts. 
$2.50. More about ten-year-old Cody’s wonderful 
adventures and friends; how he makes a fiddle 
and wins first prize in a contest. Distinguished 
illustrations. 

*THE BOY WHO STOLE THE ELEPHANT. B 
ulilly H. Kohler. Illus. by Lee Ames. Knopf, 
2.50. An elephant and a boy run away together 

in an exciting true-to-life story of old circus days. 

RICK OF HIGH RIDGE. By Sara Machetanz. II- 


lus. by Fred Machetanz. Scribners. $2.50. Fun, 


facts and adventure as Rick helps his parents 
homestead in Alaska. 

TIMMY AND THE TIGER. By Marjorie Para- 
dis. Illus. by Marc Simont. Harper. $2.50. Ac- 
tion-filled, humorous, warm story of a little boy’s 
growth into courage. Distinguished pictures. 

+* JAREB. By Miriam Powell. Illus. by Marc Simont. 
Crowell. $2.50. Poignant story of a boy and his 
loyal dog, with the realities of poverty and pride 
and good human relationships in rural Georgia. 

*A PLACE FOR PETER. By Elizabeth Yates. II- 
lus. by Nora S. Unwin. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
Peter proves his capacity for responsibility and 
achievement in this perceptive story of a New 
England farm through the changing seasons. 

THE MYSTERY OF BURNT HILL. By Keith 
Robertson. Illus. by-Rafaello Busoni. Viking. 
$2.50. A good mystery related by the young hero 
himself, having to do with antiques and rare 
books. 

GEORGE AND HIS HORSE GO WEST. B 
Reese Fell Alsop. Illus. by Paul Brown. Dodd. 
$2.50. A boy like George and a horse like Bill are 
a good combination for fun and adventure— 
especially when they go west. 

CHEROKEE BILL, OKLAHOMA PACER. By 
ogee Bailey. Illus. by Pers Crowell. Abingdon. 

2.50. Young David Rutledge’s racer helps him 


and his family find a home in the new Oklahoma’ 


territory 

HALFWAY TO HEAVEN. By Ruth Adams 
Knight. Illus. by Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey. 
$2.75. Fast moving, enthralling narratives of self- 
sacrifice and service by the Brothers of St. Bernard 
and their famous dogs. 

BOY OF THE PYRAMIDS. By Ruth Fosdick 

ones. Illus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Random. 

2.50. Authentic picture of Egypt at the time of 
the building of Khufu’s pyramid, woven into a 
good mystery. 

*YOUNG GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By Regina Z. 
Kelly. Illus. by Warren Chappell. Lothrop. $3. 
Chaucer’s childhood and youth in the gay, light- 
hearted atmosphere of London and the royal court 
in the fourteenth century. 

*SYBIL LUDINGTON’S RIDE. Written and illus. 
by Erick Berry. Viking. $2.50. Thrilling account 
of a plucky girl’s ride to save her neighbors from 
the British. Authentic historical details of Revo- 
lutionary times. 

THE DUTCH COLT. By Cornelia ee Illus. by 
George and Doris Hauman. Macmillan. $2. Fla- 
vor of Quaker Pennsylvania in a tale of how Wil- 
liam Penn’s stolen colt was retrieved by a young 


boy. 

*THE LONG HUNT. By Charlie May Simon. Illus. 
by Rus Anderson. Dutton. $2.50. A boy’s forest 
search for his soldier-father fighting the Creek In- 
dians makes a fascinating adventure tale. 


Sidonie Matsner 


GRUENBERG 


former Director, now Special Consultant 
Child Study Association of America 


gently and 
naturally 
tells your child 


The WONDERFUL 
STORY OF 
HOW YOU 









“Told with warm af- 
fection and under- 
standing . . . the best 
to date for children on 
the subject of human 
birth. A must...” 
— Library Journal 
“The problem of how to explain sex and babies to your 
child has been solved completely and beautifully .. . 
told with scientific honesty, with good taste, and just the 
right tone for children of almost any age.’ 
—New York Post 
“Beautifully conceived and tenderly written. Love and 
warmth and gentle wisdom permeate every page . . 
questions . . . are answered so simply yet so eloquently 
that no child can fail to sense the wonder of birth and 
growth.” —wNational P.T.A. Magazine 
provides facts expressed in understandable terms. 
Even more important is the tone and atmosphere of 
family feeling and appreciation of the wonderful story 
of being born.’’ —Leland Foster Wood, Sec., Commission 
on Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
. an excellent, honest, frank story which will have a 
deep influence on every child . . ."’ —Robert P. Odenwald, 
M.D., Director, Child Center, Catholic University of 
America 
“. . . written with charm, sincerity, and simple forth- 
rightness .. . the charming and tender illustrations beau- 
tifully pple t the lient narrative.” —Samuel S. 
Fishzohn, Director, Division of Youth Services, American 
Jewish Committee 
. should be welcomed by all parents | who wish truth- 
faliy to give the story of life to their chi na 
that will fill them with wonder and respect . . .”” —Mabel 
Grier Lesher, M.D., in Journal of the American Social 
Hygiene Association 
Illustrated in Full Color with simple story pic- 
tures by Hildegard Woodward, and including 
separate guide to Parents by Mrs. Gruenberg on 
when and how to use the book, printed on the 
inside of the jacket. $2 


Wherever books are sold —or send coupon below to 
Hanover House, Dept. CS 
Garden City, New tone 
Please SEN ME.........-.c000000- ies of The Wonderful Story of How 
You wore Born at $2 cach. i. Twill remit $2 for each copy (plus 
15¢ delivery charges) after ten days, or else return the copies 
and owe nothing. 


9 om here if you prefer to enclose $2 each pee save delivery 
¢ me return and refund arrangement. 
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*SUNRISE ISLAND. Written and illus. by Char- 
lotte Baker. McKay. $2.75. Moving story of an 
Indian boy, enslaved by an enemy tribe, whose 
loyalty to his captors reestablishes peace and frees 
him as well. Authentic decorations. _ 

TRAIL OF THE LITTLE PAIUTE. By M. 
O’Moran. Illus. by Claire Davison. Lippincott. 
$2.50. Poignant tale of a little Indian boy and his 
struggles to make himself understood by .the 
white settlers told with sympathy. 

BUFFALO HARVEST. Written and illus. by Glen 
Rounds. Holiday. $2.25. Authoritative and inter- 
esting facts in a vivid story of the Plains Indians 
a hundred years ago. 

YOUNG SIOUX WARRIOR. By Francis Lynde 
Kroll. Illus. by Charles H. Geer. Lantern. $2.50. 
Well-told, appealing story of an Indian chief’s ed- 
ucation of his grandson. 

A FLAG FOR THE FORT. By Carl Carmer. Illus. 
by Elizabeth Carmer. Messner. $2.50. An incident 
in the War of 1812 revolving about the making of 
an American Flag and Francis Scott Key’s an- 
them to it. 

COLUMBUS, FINDER OF THE NEW WORLD. 
By Ronald Syme. Illus. by William Stobbs, Mor- 
row. $2. Lucid story of the courage, adventure and 
— of Columbus’ four journeys to the new 
world. 

CHAMPLAIN OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. By 
Ronald Syme. Illus. by William Stobbs. Morrow. 
$2.50. Exciting account that does full justice to 
an often-neglected great explorer. 

HE SAILED WITH CAPTAIN COOK. By Charles 
A. Borden. Illus. by Ralph Ray. Crowell. $2.75. A 
fourteen-year-old joins the crew of the great navi- 
gator and has many exciting adventures. 

LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF AMERICA. By Al- 
berta Powell Graham. Illus. by Ralph Ray. Ab- 
ingdon. $1.50. Warm, colorful picture of the 
French hero of the American Revolution, and of 
his times. 

THE STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. Illus. by Edward A. 
Wilson, Grosset. $1.50. Discerning selection of 
episodes in Washington’s life, from boyhood— 
“going on eleven”—to his retirement from the 
Presidency. 

*THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Clara Ingram Jud- 
son. Illus. by Robert Frankenberg. Wilcox & Fol- 
lett. $3.50. The man and his great contributions 
to American thinking presented in a colorful tap- 
estry of this country’s early days. 

THEY KNEW ABE LINCOLN. By Frances Cava- 
nah. Illus. by Harve Stein. Rand McNally. $2.50. 
Abe Lincoln’s childhood and youth as seen by his 
neighbors in a readable story of pioneer days in 
Indiana. 

*KIT CARSON, MOUNTAIN MAN. By Margaret 
E. Bell. Illus. by Harry Daugherty. Morrow. $2. 
Brief, vivid biography of this adventurous pioneer 
guide and Indian fighter enhanced by many su- 
perb drawings. 

GERONIMO. By Edgar Wyatt. Illus. by Allan 
Houser. Whittlesey. $2.50. Exciting, authentic 
story of this great chief and the Apache wars. 

THE STORY OF THOMAS ALVA EDISON. By 
Enid Lamonte Meadowcroft. Illus. by Harve 
Stein. Grosset. $1.50. Real and inspiring biog- 
raphy with special emphasis on Edison’s earliest 
experiments and evidence of genius. 


LANDMARK BOOKS: 


CLIPPER SHIP DAYS. By John Jennings. Illus. by 
Edward A. Wilson. 
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BEN FRANKLIN OF OLD PHILADELPHIA. By 
Margaret Cousins, Illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. _ 

BETSY ROSS AND THE FLAG. By Jane Mayer. 
Illus. by Grace Paull. 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. By Robert Tal- 
lant. Illus. by Warren Chappell. 

GETTYSBURG. By MacKinlay Kantor. Illus. by 
Donald McKay. 

WILD BILL HICKOK TAMES THE WEST. By 
Stewart Holbrook. Illus. by Ernest Richardson. 
MR. BELL INVENTS THE TELEPHONE. By 
Katherine Shippen. Illus. by Richard Floethe. 

Random. $1.50 each. 

Seven excellent titles in this valuable series pre- 
senting, in readable, attractive form, historic epi- 
sodes and people who contributed to America’s 
development. 


WINSTON ADVENTURE BOOKS: 

A BOY FOR A MAN’S JOB. By Nina Brown Baker. 
Illus. by Edward F. Cortese. 

LITTLE WOLF SLAYER. By Donald E. Cooke. 
Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. — 
MOSQUITOES IN THE BIG DITCH. By Roger 
Burlingame. Illus. by Helen Damrosch Tee Van. 
DRUMMER OF VINCENNES. By George Armor 
Sentman. Illus. by John Gretzer. 

LITTLE GIANT OF THE NORTH. By Alida Mal- 
kus. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. 
Winston, $1.50 each. 
Presenting, in stirring narrative, episodes in our 
Nation’s growth and the men who figured in them. 


Ages twelve and over 


*THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Retold by Barbara 
Leonie Picard. Illus. by Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford. 
$3. An excellent, beautifully detailed translation 
for young readers. 

THE TROJAN WAR. By Olivia E. Coolidge. Illus. 
by Edouard Sandoz. Houghton. $3. The legends 
and hero tales of the Greeks and Trojans, their 
ten-year war and the aftermath, brought together 
in fitting prose. For the serious student. 

GALILEO. By Elma Ehrlich Levinger. Messner. 
$2.75. Readable, sympathetic biography of the 
great scientist and inventor who strove for truth 
in an age of superstition and religious prejudice. 

*MARCO POLO. By Manuel Komroff. Illus. by Ed- 
gard Cirlin. Messner. $2.75. This greatest of trav- 
elers opens the magic door to a faraway world. 

THE SHEPHERD OF THE OCEAN: Sir Walter 
Raleigh. By Charles Norman. Illus. by Bruno 
Frost. McKay. $2.75. Scholarly, well-written, fas- 
cinating biography of the last Blizabethan. 

*THE SOUTH SEA SHILLING: Voyages of Cap- 
tain Cook, R. N. By Eric Swenson. Illus. by 
Charles Michael Daugherty. Viking. $3.50. Voy- 
on of this too-little-appreciated, humane ex- 
plorer in a scientifically fascinating account. 

FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA. By Ivy Bolton. II- 
lus. by Robert Burns. Messner. $2.75. Life story of 
the single-minded Franciscan priest who realized 
his dream of a line of missions in California. 

*DANIEL BOONE. By John Mason Brown. Iilus. 
by Lee J. Ames. Random. $1.50. The men who 
opened our frontiers, their place in our history and 
the colorful figure of Daniel Boone woven skill- 
fully into an exciting biography. 

BILL WILLIAMS: Mountain Man. By Enid John- 
son. Illus. by Richard Bennett. Messner. $2.75. 
Packed with adventure, this colorful account gives 
an unvarnished picture of a real mountain man. 
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WILD BILL HICKOK. By Shannon Garst, with 
Warren Garst. Messner, $2.75. Thrilling account 
of the life of one of the most important and in- 
teresting figures of our old West. 

*LADY JANE GREY. By Marguerite Vance. Illus. 
by Nedda Walker. Dutton. $2.75. A distinguished 
portrayal of the times and tragedy of Lady Jane 
Grey ; outstanding illustrations. 

ABIGAIL ADAMS: Leading Lady. By Mildred 
Criss. Dodd. $3. A stirring telling of the birth of 
a nation and Abigail Adams’ part in it. For the 
mature reader. 

*PRESENTING MISS JANE AUSTEN. By May 
Lamberton Becker. Illus. by Edward Price. Dodd. 
$3. Spirited biography of this beloved author, 
written with the charm and strong sense of reality 
which characterized her own books. 

*YOURS WITH LOVE, KATE. By Miriam Mason. 
Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Houghton. $3. The be- 
loved author of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, her 
early theatrical ambitions, her famous kinder- 
garten, and her emergence into a writing career 
in a fine presentation. Engaging pictures. 

*SIGMUND FREUD. By Rachel Baker. Messner. 
$2.75. Perceptive and sympathetic biography of 
one of the great pioneers of our time, explaining 
also some of his basic concepts of psychoanalysis. 
For the mature reader of fourteen or over. 

*FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: Man of Destiny. 
By David E. Weingast. Messner. $2.75. This fas- 
cinating biography covering the whole span of 
Roosevelt’s life gives meaning and perspective to 
the exciting times in which he lived. 

tSIDNEY HILLMAN. By Jean Gould. Houghton. 
$3. Inspiring story of the immigrant who rose to 
a high place in the councils of workers and indus- 
trialists and helped to bring about the better labor 
conditions that were his dream. 

RALPH J. BUNCHE. By J. Alvin Kugelmass. Mess- 
ner. $2.75. Inspiring biography of the Negro 
statesman and Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

WAR OF THE MAYAN KING. By Rupert Hughes. 
Illus. by Edward J. Smith. Winston. $1.50. Ab- 
sorbing account of the daily life of a teen-age boy 
in a little known and fascinating period of North 
American history. (Not for the squeamish ) 

WEB OF TRAITORS. By Geoffrey Trease. Van- 
guard. $2.50. Superb adventure story set in Soc- 
rates’ Athens which effectively conveys the striv- 
ings for democracy and the beauty of Greek 
drama. 

*THE GAUNTLET. By Ronald Welch. Illus. by 
T. R. Freeman. Oxford. $2.50. A magic gauntlet 
carries Peter back to a fourteenth century Welsh 
castle, flashing with color and resounding with 
the clash of armor. 

THE ARMOURER’S HOUSE. By Rosemary Sut- 
cliff. Illus. by C. Walter Hodges. Oxford. $2.50. 
A girl’s adventure in London in the time of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn. 

THE KING’S BEARD. By Leonard Wibberley. II- 
lus. by Christine Price. Ariel. $2.75. A boy’s search 
for his father takes him on Drake’s successful raid 
on Cadiz in a swashbuckling tale. 

*THE LONG ARCTIC NIGHT. By Kurt Schmelt- 
zer. Translated by Elizabeth Brommer. Illus. by 
David Cobb. Watts. $2.50. The perilous expedi- 
tion of the courageous Dutch mariner, Barent, in 
the Arctic as seen by a member of the crew in a 
stirring account. . 

RIVER OF THE WEST. By Armstrong Sperry. Il- 
lus. by Henry C. Pitz. Winston. $1.50. Thrilling 
account of the perilous voyage around Cape Horn 
and the discovery of the Columbia River. 


—SCHUMAN'S 


MAN AND HIS WORLD— 


For Junior and High School Grades 
Each, $2.50—Illustrated 


A new series, expertly planned, pro- 
fusely illustrated. These books relate 
science to living, emphasize broad, 
basic concepts. 


WATER FOR PEOPLE 
by Saran R. RiepMaNn 
“A comprehensive account of the impor- 
tance of water to life and man’s methods 
of procuring it.”—Library Journal. 


PLANET EARTH by Rose Wy er 
“A good introduction to astronomy and the 
place of our planet in relation to others.” 


—Bookmark, New York State Library. 
THE CITY by Rop and Lisa Peattie 


“Interesting, unusual approach to develop- 
ment of cities from ancient to modern 
times.”—Bulletin, Children’s Book Center 
University of Chicago. 

THE LAW, 
What It Does and How It Works 
by Rop and Lisa Peattie 
How our system of law works, what law 
really is, what it can do for us and what 
it can’t do. A comparison of our methods 
and those of other groups who manage 
without a formal system of law. 


YOUR BLOOD AND YOU 

by Sarau R. RrepMan 
Blood is the central subject around which 
is built the story of the workings of the 
body. What makes blood clot, what gives 
it color, what chemicals it contains, what 
makes it move—these and many more 
questions are answered. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH 
THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 
by Royston Pike 
Fascinating stories about holidays and Holy 
days and how they are celebrated in dif- 
ferent countries and the ancient legends 
surrounding them. 





PUT DEMOCRACY TO WORK 
y Rutn Wacner and Ivan E. Green 
Illustrated with Photographs 
Absorbing story of the development of 
democratic government, how democracy 
works, its goals, and the responsibilities of 
citizenship. $3.00 
CAPITOL HILL—tThe Story of Congress 
by Desiper HouisHer and GraHaM Becket 
Illustrated with 100 photographs especially 
taken for this book. 
Complete and fascinating picture of the 
United States Congress and how it func- 
tions. $3.00 


HENRY SCHUMAN, INC. 


20 East 70th St. New York 21 
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CHILD STUDY 
Recommended 


DOUBLEDAY »ffr BOOKS 


a 


This little boy and 
girl are taking a 
an eran pee 
world, as they Fol- 
low the Sunset... 


FOLLOW THE SUNSET 
Herman and Nina Schneider. Illustrated in four 
colors and two colors by Lucille Corcos. Young 
readers follow the sun around the world. Fasci- 
nating and educational. Upto9 $2.75 


MARGUERITE de ANGEL! illustrates 
A LITTLE BOOK of PRAYERS and GRACES 


Selected by Quail Hawkins. First devotions illus- 
trated with rare feeling. 3t0o6 $1 


WONDER TALES of HORSES and HEROES 
Frances Car r. With 27 double-page-spread 
illustrations by William D. Hayes. Exciting and 
dramatic stories of horses in legend and folktales, 
collected from all parts of the world. 9 to 12 $3 


BUFFALO BILL 
ingri and Edgar Parin d'Aulaire. The Caldecott 
Medal author-artists of Abrabam Lincoln bring 
you Buffalo Bill Cody and the seear ¢ days of the 
old West! to9 $2.75 


CAPTAIN APPLE'S GHOST 
Sotletn wie eal er os Seale 
invisible ghost. NR “Up to I) $2.56 


TOMBOY ROW 


Ruth Langland Holberg. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. Rowena Carey, that inimitable roly-poly 
ten-year-old whose antics constantly upset Rock. 
port, earns a new name for herself. 9 to 12 $2.50 


BRONTO 


Hetty Burlingame Beatty. Illustrated the au- 
thor. A boy and his pony, Bronto, roe be At 
ranchers. 6109 $2 


LINCOLN’S LITTLE CORRESPONDENT 


PICTURE COME TRUE 


Priscitia Warner. Illustrated by the author. The 
exciting adventures of an aspiring young artist. 
8t0 12 $2.50 


of the Solar System and a slow strangulation of 

Earth. High School $2.50 
PETE’S PUPPETS 

Charlotte Steiner. Illustrated by the author. Pete 


and his puppets win unexpected honors in the 
scheol doll how. — 205 "$1.25 


At all booksellers 





*GREAT VENTURE. By Robert Carse. Illus. by 
Christine Price. Scribners. $2.50. A young Scot- 
tish Laird seeks his fortune in the ill-starred col- 
ony of New Caledonia. Strong and adventure- 
packed book. 

BLOW THE MAN DOWN. By Charles Vipont. 
Illus. by Norman ay 0 Lippincott. $2.75, Ex- 
citing adventure on the high seas in the early 
eighteenth century including the true testament 
of a fighting sailor who became a Quaker. 

WILDERNESS RIVER. By M. I. Ross, Harper. 
$2.50. A story of courage and character against 
a thrilling background of the Canadian wilder- 
ness in the days of the fur apres: 

*MR. WICKER’S WINDOW. By Carley Dawson. 
Illus. by Lynd Ward. $3.25. Fantasy, magic and 
strange adventures involving a young boy of to- 
day mysteriously transported to the America of 
Revolutionary days. A highly original story. Pic- 
tures contribute to an artistic achievement. 

*JOEL: A Novel of Young America. By Nora Ben- 
jamin Kubie. Harper. $2.50. A young Jewish ref- 
ugee from Poland devotes himself to America’s 
cause during the Revolutionary War, affirming his 
own faith, and his faith in his adopted country, 
in a full-bodied, deeply-felt story. 

AS THE WHEEL TURNS. By Anne Tufts. Illus. by 
Robert L. Doremus. Holt. $2.50. This exceptional 
historical novel tells of the giowth in industriali- 
zation of this country after the importation of an 
English power loom in 1813. 

*MOCCASIN TRAIL. By Eloise Jarvis McGraw. 
McCann. $2.75. The dramatic return to his family 
of a white boy brought up by Crow Indians, in a 
vivid frontier tale of human relationships and 
emotions. 

HARMONY AHEAD. By Julilly Kohler. Illus. by 
Peter Burchard. Aladdin. $2.50. A_ rebellious 
school-boy learns the joy of scholarship on an ex- 
citing keel-boat trip down the Ohio to the Uto- 
pian settlement of New Harmony. 

THE FORK IN THE TRAIL. By Val Gendron. 
Longmans. $2.75. Fifteen-year-old Clint, on his 
trek to California, stops for a helpless family and 
finds that not all gold is in California. 

THE FISH HAWK’S NEST. By Stephen W. Mead- 
er. Illus. by Edward Shenton. Harcourt. $2.50. 
— on the New Jersey coast in the 1820's 

rovide mystery and adventure in a yarn by a 
avorite writer. 

NORTHWARD THE WHALERS GO. By John 
Scott Douglas. Dodd. $2.50. During an adventur- 
ous Arctic winter on a whaler, Cody learns to ac- 
cept himself and what he can do, and wins 
through to self-confidence. 

CLEAR THE TRACK. By Louis Wolfe. Illus. by 
Charles Geer. Lippincott. $2.50. Eighteen heroes 
and heroines, both real and legendary, whose 
courage and faith helped make the railroads. 

PLOW THE DEW UNDER. By Helen Clark Fer- 
nald. Longmans. $3. Winter wheat brought to the 
fields of Kansas begins a business enterprise in this 
story of Russian immigrants weaving their culture 
into the fabric of American life. 

t*ALL DOWN THE VALLEY. Written and illus. 
by Henry Billings. Viking. $3.50. Story of the 

ennessee Valley from 1779 to the present; the 
doubts, hopes and achievements in the changing 
interrelation between man and nature. Satisfying 
maps and illustrations. 

UP A CROOKED RIVER. By May MeNeer. Illus. 
by Lynd Ward. Viking, $2.50. How an opera 
singer, an old salt, a hermit and a gang of pirates 
helped a high spirited girl of 1870 to get rid of her 
bustle. Matching illustrations. 
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PENNY ROSE. By Mebane Holoman Burgwyn. Ox- 
ford. $3. Maturity and romance come to a young 
girl after her father’s death as she comes to un- 
derstand his failure as a provider for his family. 

*TWO AND THE TOWN. By Henry Gregor Fel- 
sen. Scribners. $2.50. The story of two young peo- 
ple whose high school lives are abruptly darkened, 
and of how they and their families meet the situ- 
ation of the coming of an unwanted baby. 

FIRST LOVE. By Mina Lewiton. Illus. by Howard 
Simon. McKay. $2.75. A delicately told love story 
in which the problems of the young heroine’s par- 
ents play a prominent part. 

SUMMER FOR TWO. By Laura Cooper Rendina. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. The two heroines of the 
much-loved Roommates appear again in this wise 
and sensitive novel of a summer on Cape Cod. 

THE ROLLING STONES. By Robert A. Heinlein. 
Illus. by Clifford Geary. Scribners. $2.50. Fun, ex- 
citement and surprise in a science-fiction yarn of 
a space-minded family, by a master of this kind of 


writing. 

DEEP SHORT. By Jackson Scholz. Morrow. $2.50. 
Pete Mason wins the right to play baseball when 
he resolves his conflict both within himself and 
with his father. 

LINE SMASHER. By Dick Friendlich. Westminster. 
$2.50. The unbeatable team of Devlin and Gear 
discover the importance of each player’s contri- 
bution in this lively football story. 

CENTER ICE. By Philip Harkins. Holiday. $2.50. 
A former Dartmouth star in professional hockey 
learns to accept new standards and values in an 
exciting story. 

*DEADLINE. By William Corbin. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.75. Stirring newspaper story involving 
the son of a famous reporter, fast-moving action 
and fine human relationships. 

*THUNDER COUNTRY. Written and illus. by 
Armstrong Sperry. Macmillan. $2.75. Pulsating 
adventure and fascinating nature lore as an orni- 
thologist and his young son search for rare birds 
in the Venezuelan jungle. 

BIG TIGER AND CHRISTIAN: Their Adventure 
in Mongolia. By Fritz Muhlenweg. Illus. by Ra- 
faello Busoni. Pantheon. $4.95. A rich and varied 
tapestry of adventure in an enormously long but 
rewarding tale of a Chinese boy and his white 
friend, among Mongol tribesmen during the Civil 
War of the 1920’s. 

*SECRET OF THE ANDES. By Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illus. by Jean Charlot. Viking. $2.50. A young 
son of the royal Incas earns his proud heritage of 
grief and joy in an unusual story. 

*BIG MUTT. By John Reese. Westminster. $2.50. 
A huge dog, abandoned by its owners, becomes a 
a to the countryside until he is reclaimed 

y a dog-loving boy on a sheep farm. 

“THE SILVER MINK. Written and illus. by Ivan 
T. Sanderson. Little, Brown. $2.50. A year in the 
life of a mink makes a lively and fascinating story, 
beautifully written. 

*MEPH, THE PET SKUNK. By John and Jean 
George. Illus. by Jean George. Dutton. $2.75. A 
pet skunk brings comfort to a farm boy during a 
painful period before conservation measures re- 
claim his worn-out farm. 

CORPORAL BESS. By Walter D. Edmonds. Illus. 
by Manning DeV. Lee. Dodd. $2.75. The train- 
ing of a wonderful bird dog runs through a story 
of close family relationships. 

WILD STALLION. By Bud Murphy. Illus. by Wil- 
liam Moyers. World. $2.50. The time-honored 
plot, capture of a legendary stallion, is handled 
with narrative skill, well-sustained suspense, and 
plenty of action. 





THE MIDNIGHT COLT. By Glenn Balch. Illus. 
by Pers Crowell. Crowell. $2.50. Ben’s faith in a 
horse is rewarded in a surprising way in this new 
story about the children oF Tack Ranch, 


Religious interests 


*FIRST PRAYERS. Illus. by Tasha Tudor. Oxford. 
$1.50. An exquisite little book of well-known and 
less familiar prayers, tenderly decorated and illus- 
trated. Catholic and Protestant editions. (5-10) 

A LITTLE BOOK OF PRAYERS AND GRACES. 
Selected by Quail Hawkins. Illus. by Marguerite 
de Angeli. Doubleday. $1. A selection of most 
familiar prayers and graces, charmingly illustrated 
in delicate colors. (5-8) 

BIBLE STORIES. By Mary Alice Jones. Illus. by 
Manning DeV. Lee. Rand McNally. $2.95. Fine 
retelling of the stories, from the Old and New 
Testaments, of twenty dramatic Bible personali- 
ties. Copiously illustrated in full color. GA 1) 

*THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS AMD GIRLS: 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Walter Russell Bowie. 
Illus. by Stephani and Edward Godwin. Abing- 
don. $3.50. A distinguished book of Bible stories, 
told clearly and simply, without losing the feeling 
of the Bible language. (9-13) 

THE BOOK OF HUGH FLOWER. By Lorna 
Beers. Illus. by Eleanor Mill. Harper. $2.50. The 
enchantment of the Middle Ages in a story of fine 
craftsmanship and religious dedication. (9-11) 


The world we live in 


tBIG FAMILY OF PEOPLES. By Irmengarde 
Eberle. Crowell. $3. The emphasis on brother- 
hood, and understanding our common beginnings, 
gives "this book importance. (12 and over) 

tA FAIR WORLD FOR ALL. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Illus. by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey. 
$2.75. Explains the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights to young people in terms of their own 
experiences and its meaning for their own lives. 
Written with deep conviction. (10 and over) 

+*PUT DEMOCRACY TO WORK. By R. Wagner 
and I. Green. Schuman. $3. Democracy from the 
time of Ancient Greece to the present, including 
its spread through the United Nations, discussed 
in a direct and personal appeal to young people. 
(12 and over) 

BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM: From Early Egypt 
to the Fall of Rome. Written and illus. by Gene- 
vieve Foster. Scribners. $2.75. Brief panorama of 
man’s age-old aspirations and struggles toward 
freedom: America’s heritage from the Ancient 
World. (10-14) 

*CAPITOL HILL. By Desider Holisher and Gra- 
ham Beckel. Schuman. $3. Congress—its head- 
quarters, its history, its functions as the heart of 
our democracy—in accurate and inspirational 
photographs and text. (12 and over) 

*THE FIRST BOOK OF AMERICA. By Edith 
Heal. Illus. by Fred Collins. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF PRESIDENTS. By Har- 
old Coy. Illus. by Manning DeV. Lee. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF NEGROES. By Langston 
Hughes. Illus. by Ursula Koering. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ESKIMOS. By Benjamin 
Brewster. Illus. by Ursula Koering. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF AIRPLANES. Written 
and illus. by Jeanne Bendick. 

Watts. $1.75 each. Lively and informative intro- 
duction to these subjects for young readers, copi- 
ously illustrated. (7-11) 
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THE GOLDEN GEOGRAPHY. By Elsa Jane Wer- 
ner. Illus. by Cornelius DeWitt. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.95. A simple beginning geography designed to 
give children a bird’s eye view of the world. Copi- 
ously illustrated. (8-11) 
HOW THE WORLD WAS EXPLORED. Edited 
by Lancelot Hogben. Prepared by Marie Neurath 
and J. A. Lauwerys. Lothrop. $1.50. Excellent in- 
troduction to world explorations clarified by just- 
right pictures. (8-11) 
THE CHEROKEE, INDIANS OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS. By Sonia Bleeker. Illus. by Althea Karr. 
Morrow. $2. Fourth in a fine series presenting the 
great Indian nations, their daily life and the tragic 
changes wrought by the white man. (8-12) 
THE REAL BOOKS ABOUT 
ALASKA. By Samuel Epstein and Beryl Williams. 
Illus. by Mary Stevens. : 

PIRATES. By Samuel Epstein and Beryl Wil- 
liams. Illus. by Deane Cate. 

COWBOYS. By Michael Gorham. Illus. by C. L. 
Hartman. - 

THE TEXAS RANGERS. By Allyn Allen, Illus. 
by C. L. Hartman. 

THE WILD WEST. By Adolph Regli. Illus. by 
Ted Shearer. 

EXPLORERS. By Irvin Block. Illus. by Jules 
Gotlieb. - 

SPACE TRAVEL. By Hal Goodwin. Illus. by 
Clifford Geary. 

AIRPLANES. By Arch Whitehouse. Illus. by Al- 
bert Orbaan. 

FARMS. By Robert West Howard. Illus. by Ed- 
win Herron. 

PETS. By Barbara Bates. Illus. by Mary Snedeker. 
Garden City. $1.25 each. 
Inviting titles on favorite subjects in pleasantly 
printed, readable books. (9-12) 


*OARS, SAILS AND STEAM. Writter: and illus. 
by Edwin Tunis. World. $3.50. The story of ships 
from earliest vessels to modern superliners, told 
against a background of developing history. Beau- 
tiful drawings and lively text. (10 and over) 


*ROCKS, RIVERS AND THE CHANGING 
EARTH. By Herman and Nina Schneider. Illus. 
by Edwin Herron. Scott. $3. The ever-changing 
earth’s crust, in an interesting and readable first 
geology. (8-12) 

*LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Elizabeth Ripley. 
Oxford. $3. The many-faceted genius of the great 
artist is projected in this beautiful book illustrated 
with Leonardo’s paintings, drawings and designs. 
(12 and over) 

THE SWAPPING SONG BOOK. By Jean Ritchie. 
Illus. with photographs by George Pickow. Ox- 
ford. $2.75. A distinguished collection of songs 
from the Kentucky mountains, with simple music 
arrangements and fine photographs. (8-12) 

*FROM THESE COMES MUSIC. By Hope Stod- 
dard. Illus. by Ava Morgan. Crowell. $3.50. De- 
scribes the instruments of the orchestra and band, 
and their history. Informative and entertaining. 
(12 and over) 

ATOMIC EXPERIMENTS FOR BOYS. Written 
and illus. by Raymond F. Yates. Harper. $2.50. 
History and description of the atom along with 
experiments for the science-minded young enthu- 
siast. (10-14) 

*MR. WIZARD’S SCIENCE SECRETS. By Don 
Herbert with Willie Watson and Betsy Taylor. 
Drawings by Robert A. Barker. McKay. $3. Won- 
derful science experiments in a lively book of clear 
explanations, diagrams and photographs. (8-12) 
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DO IT YOURSELF! By Bernice Wells Carlson. I1- 
lus. by Laszlo Matulay. Abingdon. $2. Tricks, 
stunts and skits that will supply gaiety and fun 
for boys and girls who entertain. (10 and over) 

MODEL JETS AND ROCKETS FOR BOYS. By 
Raymond F. Yates. Illus. by Brock W. Yates. Har- 
per. $2.50. A book for-the young enthusiast with 
drawings and instructions for making working 


models. (10 and over 

*THE WONDERFUL STORY OF HOW YOU 
WERE BORN. By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 
Illus. by Hildegard Woodward. Hanover. $2. 
Warm and understanding presentation of the 
facts of procreation, for young readers or listeners, 
in an inviting picture-book, including, inside the 
jacket, a wise guide to parents for its use. (5-8) 

*WHAT’S INSIDE OF ME? By Herbert S. Zim. 
Illus. by Herschel Wartik. Morrow. $1.75. A first 
answer to a child’s questions about his body and 
its functions in an intelligent arrangement adap- 
ted for easy reading or parental reading aloud. 
Large, effective illustrations. (6-10) 

*THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By Bertha Morris Parker. Simon & 
Schuster. $5. Invaluable encyclopedia of the 
earth’s natural wonders from prehistoric times to 
our own—its flora, fauna, geologic structure and 
surrounding universe. Copious color illustrations ; 
useful index. All ages. 

ALL KINDS OF CATS. Edited and with photo- 
graphs by Walter Chandoha. Knopf. $3. Enchant- 
ing photographs of cats with verses and comments 
about them in a picture-book to delight young cat- 
lovers and their parents. 

TREES: A Guide to Familiar American Trees. By 
Herbert S. Zim and Alexander G. Martin. Illus. 
by Dorothea and Sy Barlowe. Simon & Schuster. 
$1. A primer of American trees with excellent il- 
lustrations of leaves, buds and bark for identifi- 
cation. (10-adult) 

*IN YARDS AND GARDENS. Written and illus. 
by Margaret Waring Buck. Abingdon. $3. Pictures 
and information about plant, animal and insect 
life to be seen and encouraged in yards. A how-to 
book as well as a handy reference. (9-12) 

STARS. By Herbert S. Zim and Robert H. Baker. 
Illus. by James Gordon Irving. Simon & Schuster. 
$1. Handy, pocket-size reference book that might 
turn an amateur into an enthusiast. (12 and over) 


Reprints and new editions 


THE STORY OF BABAR THE LITTLE ELE- 
PHANT. By Jean De Brunhoff. Translated from 
the French by Merle S. Haas. Wonder Books. 25¢ 

BABAR’S COUSIN: That Rascal Arthur. Written 
and illus. by Laurent de Brunhoff. Random. 
Translated from the French by Merle S, Haas. 
Random. $1. 

MR. WIGG’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. By P. L. Trav- 
ers. Illus. by Gertrude Elliott. Simon & Schuster. 


25¢. 
JUST SO STORIES. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus. by 
Nicholas. Garden City. $2.50. 


BIRTHDAY OF OBASH. Written and illus. by_ 


Audrey Chalmers. Viking, $2. 

LITTLE DOG TOBY. Written and illus. by Rachel 
Field. Macmillan. $1. 

THE GIRL’S BOOK OF VERSE. Compiled by 
Mary Gould Davis. Lippincott. $2.75 

TALES. By Edgar Allen Poe. Dodd. $2.95. 


Books for a variety of special interests and activities, nature 
and science, as well as welcome reprints and new editions, will 
be listed in the Spring and Summer issues of Cup Stupy. 
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PERCY, POLLY, AND PETE 


Story and pictures by CLARE TURLAY NEW- 
BERRY. A delightful picture book about a mother 
cat who hides her kittens from a very little girl. 


Ages 3-6. $2.00 


A HOLE IS TO DIG 


By RUTH KRAUSS. Pictures by MAURICE SEN- 
DAK. First definitions in “‘a unique book . . . with 
drawings bouncing with action and good humor.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. Ages 3-7. $1.50 


THE STORM BOOK 


By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW. Pictures by MAR- 
GARET BLOY GRAHAM. The story of a sum- 
mer storm, from the first distant sound of thunder 
to the rainbow. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE NOON BALLOON 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures by 
LEONARD WEISGARD. The tale of a cat who 
floated away to “a land where no mouse squeaks 
and the air smells sweet and sharp.” 


Ages 3-7. $2.00 


THE LOVELY SUMMER 


Story and pictures by MARC SIMONT. The hila- 
rious story of a vegetable garden, told from the 
point of view of two rabbits. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


TALES OF FARAWAY FOLK 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH and AVRAHM YARMO- 
LINSKY. Pictures by IRENA LORENTOWICZ. 
Ten tales from Central Asia, the Caucasus and 
Karelia. Ages 7-11. $2.25 


CHARLOTTE'S WEB 


By E. B. WHITE. Pictures by GARTH WIL- 
LIAMS. The story of one magic year in the 
country when a little girl loved a little pig and 
a wise spider protected them both. 

Ages6 up. $2.50 


MR. HEFF AND MR. HO 


By JANETTE SEBRING LOWREY. Pictures by 
PEGGY BACON. -“There’s a touch of fantasy 
to this charmingly humorous story of small town 
happenings.”—-VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 

Ages 7-11. $2.50 


THE TALKING CAT 
And Other Stories of French Canada 


By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. Pictures by 

ROGER DUVOISIN. The Prize Book in the 

1952 Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


TIMMY AND THE TIGER 


By MARJORIE: PARADIS. Pictures by MARC 
SIMONT. “Young readers who have identified 
themselves with Timmy’s troubles and triumphs 
will love it."—N. Y. Times Book Review. 

Ages 10-12. $2.50 


MAGGIE ROSE 


By RUTH SAWYER. Pictures by MAURICE 
SENDAK. The captivating Christmas story of a 
little Maine girl. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


MODEL JETS AND 


ROCKETS FOR BOYS 
By RAYMOND F. YATES. “Boy hobbyists will 


welcome the clear and authoritative informa- 
tion.””—Horn Book. Illustrated. 
Ages 10 up. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF HUGH FLOWER 


By LORNA BEERS. Pictures by ELEANOR 
MILL. “Accurate historical background in an 
absorbing tale of a young fifteenth century Eng- 
lish journeyman stone mason.” — VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


JOEL 


By NORA BENJAMIN KUBIE. A thrilling story 

of a Jewish boy whose fight for personal freedom 

became part of the American cause of 1776. 
Ages 14 up. $2.50 


WILDERNESS RIVER 


By M. I. ROSS. “An exciting story . . . tops in 
that difficult type of bridging book which keeps 
the early teen agers reading.” — VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS. Ages 14 up. $2.50 


At all bookstores, 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 





AMAZING NEW INVENTION 
makes copying easy 


Now you can make pictures of people, still life, 
animals or maps that are accurate and life-like. 


This amazing new invention 
makes it easy for anyone 


to copy accurately. 


complete 


Now anyone can draw, paint or sketch almost anything quickly and easily the very first time if 
he uses the Master Art Helper. You copy drawings accurately, even if you have never drawn be- 
fore. No matter what you draw with the use of the Master Art Helper it is automatically seen on 
any paper. All you do is trace the picture on the paper because you already see it—and in color 
too. It’s as simple and fast as that! With the Master Art Helper you can make drawings that look 
like those done by an experienced artist. And you can make them any size you wish. It requires no 
lessons or practice to use the Master Art Helper, which can be set up on any table, board or desk at 
home or elsewhere. The Master Art Helper can give you lots of hours of enjoyment. 


Many find that in time they can draw without the HOW IT WORKS 


Master Art Helper, It can help develop artistic skills Si 

Bat ; imply look through the Master Art Helper and see 
and ability. It can help make window cards, maps, what you want to draw right on the mes you are 
signs, living subjects and is excellent for drawing re- using. All you do is trace the drawing and you have 
quired in school or office. an accurate, real-looking reproduction. 





10 DAY FREE TRIAL! MAIL COUPON NOW! ; MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MASTER ART HELPER CO., Dept. 56 
318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Rush me the Master Art Helper and your free booklet, say it is—every bit as easy and as much fun as we told you— 
‘Easily Understood Tricks of the Artist.’’ : ; 
1 I enclose $1.98, send postage prepaid. just return it and your money will be refunded. 
I understand I can return this merchandise after 

a 10-day trial and my money will be refunded. 

C1 I enclose $2.98, send Deluxe Model. Standard Model $1.98 


Try the Master Art Helper for 10 days, and if it isn’t all we 


wei ' MASTER ART HELPER CO. 
_------. SENT ON APPROVAL | 318 Market St. Newark, N. J. 
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